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Articte L—SCHURZ’S LIFE OF HENRY CLAY. 


Tue volumes known as the American Statesmen series, now 
numbering seventeen, had a just raison détre ; for the biog- 
raphy of our past political leaders compels or induces a study 
of the times in which they acted, the forces with which they 
dealt, and the public measures of importance on which their 
influence was felt. American history is still but scantily 
known or accessible in well-written books or well-arranged 
sources of information and learning. The history of our 
Federal Constitution has only within the last few years been 
adequately set forth in formal works ; and it must still be said, 
even after the most valuable labors of Curtis and Bancroft, 
that the student who seeks to furnish himself with an ade- 
quate idea of the men who framed our government and of the 
spirit in which they wrought, must go back to the authorities 
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and sources from which those writers have drawn. But the 
formation and adoption of the Constitution, however signal 
and interesting an event, was only the beginning of our polit- 
ical career as a nation; and of our political history—meaning 
here the history of political parties, ideas, and measures,— 
since that event, we have absolutely no complete general treat- 
ment; at most only a few sketches or compendious views. 
Yet it is a subject capable of exact, orderly, and complete 
treatment. It has for the most part, concerned only one homo- 
geneous people, one nation united by the Constitution, and 
owing its uniformity as well as variety of political develop- 
ment to the generally undisturbed, legitimate action of the 
forces which existed and came together a century ago. 

The series to which we refer and of which Schurz’s Life of 
Henry Clay is the fifteenth in order of publication, may be 
said for reasons now hinted at, to be of high value, though the 
volumes composing it are of very unequal merit. If it were 
worth while, more than one volume might be specified which 
could fairly be described as meagre, mechanical, and jejune in 
its style and treatment ; but it is pleasanter, as well as permis- 
sible here, to refer to those volumes which are of most value 
for form or substance. Of such, prior to the volumes we are 
now reviewing, we feel sure the judicious reader or critic will 
point to Stevens’s Gallatin and Sumner’s Jackson ; though one 
ought not to omit to include also Tyler’s more recent Life of 
Patrick Henry, which has been reviewed in a recent number 
of the New Englander ; and in which, with skillful hand, the 
author rescues a prolonged and noble career of public service, 
from the oblivion induced by the splendor of one memorable 
speech. 

It is one of the strange facts of our history that Gallatin, 
for example, is so little known and appreciated. He was in 
truth in the judgment of his contemporaries and by the testi- 
mony of his works, now admirably arranged and edited by Mr. 
Henry Adams,* an amply furnished statesman, of eutique 
simplicity and purity of character, serving the public from a 
modest but firm sense of capacity and fitness for his work, 
and equally ready to retire without pretence or the conscious- 


* Gallatin’s Writings, 3 vols. Lippincott & Co. 1879. 
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ness of fame, when the chances of public life released him. 
Few abler statesmen, taken all in all, or purer patriots, adorn 
and ennoble our history. As an illustration of the spirit in 
which he acted, upon a question now prominent in the polities 
of the country, we cannot forbear to give here the following 
letter of Gallatin to Madison, written when Madison was 


President.* 
‘* NEw YorE, June 4th, 1816. 


“Dear Sir :— ‘ ‘ , . , : . ; , ' . 
A late circumstance induces me to mention another subject. Dur- 


ing the twelve years I was in the treasury, I procured places only 
for two friends. One is an obscure clerk in one of the offices of 
the treasury. The other, whose name is John Badollet, is the Register 
of the Land Office at Vincennes. He is perfectly competent, of most 
strict integrity, and supports a large family with the moderate emolu- 
ments of his office. Permit me to request, as my absence deprives him 
of his friend, that if the attempt should be made, he may not be re- 
moved without sufficient cause and inquiry. This I know is the same 
thing as to request that he be not removed atall..... 


It is often said that political feeling ran as high or higher in 
the days of Washington and Jefferson than at any period 
within the last three decades. This is true with limitations. 
Party feeling, even party rancor, was very unbridled in the 
former days, but party action and methods, as exhibited in the 
present “ spoils” system and in the present “machine ” meth- 
ods, were unknown until the time of Jackson. 

Sumner’s Life of Jackson cannot be praised for its literary 
style, but its vigor, directness, and skill in avoiding minor mat- 
ters and in presenting those of real significance, far more than 
atone for all other defects. Nowhere else, so far as our knowl- 
edge goes, can so just a view be gained of that most truculent, 
implacable, and despotic political chieftain. Setting aside cer- 
tain qualities which his times brought into action to the great 
service of the country—courage and a real though rude devo- 
tion to the Union,—the career of Jackson remains the most 
dangerous and pernicious to our civil and political life, which 
our history presents. This lesson no one can fail to read in 
Sumner’s Life. 

3ut at last the series touches a very high level in all respects 
in Schurz’s Life of Henry Clay. There was an unusual fit- 


*Gallatin’s Writings, vol. i., p. 706. 
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ness here of author and subject,—fitness coming not so much 
from likeness of character or aims, or from identity of opinions, 
as from the knowledge and sympathy which long experience of 
public life is fitted to give, and from profound interest in high 
topics of statesmanship, and admiration of a truly patriotic 
political leader. We think, however, nothing will more justly 
attract attention to these two volumes than the literary skill 
of the work. Mr. Schurz’s life and work have lain apparently 
so exclusively with public, political affairs, that some sense of 
surprise is aroused by the delicacy of literary touch, the finish 
of literary form, which is observable in these volumes. 

The life of Henry Ciay covered by its actual activities and 
influence, a period of fully fifty years of our political history. 
It was a truly American career ;—a poor country boy, rising 
by sheer force of character and ability to the dizziest heights 
of public influence and political ascendancy—a career which 
rested from first to last on the confidence and love of the pop- 
ular heart—a public life concerned always with distinctly 
American interests, so that it might fairly be called, aggres- 
sively American,—a life tempted by all the allurements which a 
free government peculiarly presents ; in turn elevated by lofty 
patriotism, marred by lack of courage to meet its greatest issue, 
and embittered by all the trials of an insatiable ambition for 
the highest official place. Such a career would have been pos- 
sible nowhere but here, and the free and generous nature of 
Olay, as well as of the American people, appears on every 
page of the story which Mr. Schurz tells us. A conspicuous 
public life, crowded with labors, concerned always with great 
interests, covering a full half-century, furnishes a subject 
which in the hands of a master, must be of high interest. 
When to this is added the charm of a really magnetic charac- 
ter and personality, such as Henry Clay presents, the public 
and biographic interest combine to furnish opportunity and 
materials for attractive and valuable results. These we think 
Mr. Schurz has given us even to a higher degree than his 
friends could have expected. 

The materials of the book are, first of all, thoroughly di- 
gested. There is not a page which suggests the mere annalist, 
or which is scrappy or crude in style. The thread of narra- 
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tive is unbroken, easily followed. Though the subject, as the 
work proceeds, calls for the constant exercise of the higher 
qualities of discussion, comment, and reflection, it must not be 
imagined the purely biographic interest is allowed to flag. 
Nothing seems to us more admirable than the constant picture 
we are made to keep before our eyes as we read, of the man, 
Henry Clay. Few pages, in this work, or in any similar work, 
seem to us more fascinating in style and effect than this per- 
sonal portraiture of Clay, on page 25, vol. i: 


‘‘A tall stature; not a handsome face, but a pleasing, winning ex- 
pression ; a voice of which some of his contemporaries say that it was 
the finest musical instrument they ever heard ; an eloquence always 
melodious, and in turn majestic, fierce, playful, insinuating, irresistibly 
appealing to all the feelings of human nature, aided by gesticulation at 
the same time natural, vivid, large, and powerful; a certain magnificent 
grandeur of bearing in public action, and an easy familiarity, a never- 
failing courtesy in private, which, even in his intercourse with the low- 
liest, had nothing of haughty condescension in it; a noble generous 
heart making him always ready to volunteer his professional services 
to poor widows and orphans who needed aid, to slaves whom he thought 
entitled to their freedom, to free negroes who were in danger of being 
illegally returned to bondage, and to persons who were persecuted by 
the powerful and lawless, in serving whom he sometimes endangered 
his own safety ; a cheery sympathetic nature withal, of exuberant 
vitality, gay, spirited, always ready to enjoy, and always glad to see 
others enjoy themselves,—his very faults being those of what was con- 
sidered good fellowship in his Kentuckian surroundings ; a superior 
person, appearing, indeed, immensely superior at times, but making 
his neighbors feel that he was one of them,—such a man was born to 
be popular.” 


3etter mastery than this of language for purposes of per- 
sonal description one seldom sees. Space will only allow one 
other specially significant example of this literary quality,—the 
picture of Andrew Jackson, on pp. 321-2, vol. 2: 


‘He was very ignorant. In his youth he had mastered scarcely the 
rudiments of education, and he did not possess that acquisitive 
intellectuality which impels men, with or without preparation, to 
search for knowledge and to store it up. While he had keen intuitions, 
he never thoroughly understood the merits of any question of politics or 
economics. But his was in the highest degree the instinct of a superior 
will, the genius of command. If he had been on board a vessel in 
extreme danger, he would have thundered out his orders without know- 
ing anything of seamanship, and been indignantly surprised if captain 
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and crew had not obeyed him. Ata fire, his voice would have made 
by-standers as well as firemen promptly do his will. In war, he was, of 
course, made a general, and without any knowledge of military science 
he went out to meet the enemy, made raw militia fight like veterans, 
and won the most brilliant victory in the war of 1812. He was not only 
brave himself ; his mere presence infused bravery into others. To his 
military heroship, he owed that popularity which lifted him into the 
Presidential chair, and he carried the spirit of the warrior into the 
business of government. His party was to him his army; those who 
opposed him, the enemy. He knew not how to argue, but how to 
command ; not how to deliberate, but how to act. He had that im- 
pulsive energy which always creates dramatic conflicts, and the power 
of passion he put into them made all his conflicts look tremendous.” 


We have already said that Clay’s public career covered a 
full half-century. He entered the Kentucky Legislature in 
1803, having already been conspicuous for four years in the 
political discussions and contests of that State; he died at 
Washington in 1852. With three great questions, or phases, 
of political life, he held the most important and influential 
relations,—our foreign relations, the tariff, and slavery. He 
entered the Senate of the United States in 1806, and Mr. 
Schurz’s volumes contain nothing more striking than his 
sketch, in chapter iv. of his first volume, of the visions of 
territorial greatness and national grandeur which were opened 
to the American people with the purchase of Louisiana in 1803, 
and the movement of population into the “Great West.” No 
such era of adventure, springing from the throbbing sense of 
coming power and greatness, had before inspired the country. 
Clay was by temperament suited to such an era, and he rose 
easily to the height of the great hopes which then fired the 
popular heart and imagination. A valiant, proud, fervent 
American spirit became at once characteristic of him. He 
threw himself into the advocacy of Jefferson’s great schemes 
of national works and internal improvements, and on his return 
to the Senate in 1809, he began his championship of what was 
called “home industries,” which, however, as Mr. Schurz 
points out, was far from being “a large conception of indus- 
trial development as the result of a systematic tariff policy,” 
but only “a little manufacturing to run along with agriculture, 
enough to keep the people in clothes and the navy well-supplied 
with hemp, and so to relieve the country of its dependence on 
foreign countries in case of war.” 
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With his election to the House of Representatives in 1811, 
began the stress of his career. He was the soul of the war of 
1812. Mr. Schurz’s sixty pages—chapters v. and vi. of volume i. 
—including Clay’s career as speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and as one of the American peace commissioners at 
Ghent, give us a view of the war of 1812, as well as of Clay’s 
part in it, which is hardly equalled in historical value and 
descriptive power by any brief account of those events with 
which we are acquainted. Mr. Schurz states that “it is 
reported that Madison seriously contemplated making Clay 
commanding general of the forces in the field, but that Gallatin 
dissuaded him, saying: “ But what shall we do without Olay in 
Congress ¢” 

A chapter is given to Clay’s career as Secretary of State, 
under John Quincy Adams, 1825-1829. This was attended 
by one of the most persistent and effective scandals of our 
political history,—the charge that Clay was induced to support 
Adams for President by the promise of appointment as 
Secretary of State,—a charge which doubtless did much to 
accomplish its purpose of aiding in the election of Jackson in 
1828, when the cry was, “The rights of the people against 
bargain and corruption.” In the act of supporting Adams, 
Clay seems, as Mr. Schurz carefully shows, to have been 
governed by high motives and to have deliberately put his 
popularity, even in Kentucky, at risk, the legislature having 
passed a resolution requesting the Kentucky members to vote 
for Jackson. Clay manifestly had a deep-seated distrust of 
Jackson, and his motives in preferring Adams were probabiy 
truly stated in his letter to F. P. Blair,—‘‘ Mr. Adams, you 
know well, I should never have selected, if at liberty to draw 
from the whole mass of our citizens, for a President. But 
there is no danger in his elevation now, or in time to come. 
Not so of his competitor, of whom I cannot believe that killing 
two thousand and five hundred Englishmen at New Orleans 
qualifies for the various difficult and complicated duties of the 
chief magistracy.” Of this scandal, Mr. Schurz says: “No- 
body believes that lie now. But it defeated his dearest 
ambitions, and darkened the rest of his public life. It kept 
him refuting and explaining, explaining and refuting, year 
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after year: yet still thousands of simple-minded citizens would 

continue honestly to believe that Henry Clay was a great 
knave, who had defeated the will of the people, by bargain 
and corruption, and cheated the old hero of New Orleans out 
of his rights.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note again Adams’ 
firm adherence to the earlier practice in respect to appoint- 
ments to federal offices. Adams’ practice was, as usual with 
him, aggressively patriotic and fearless, and Mr. Schurz has 
well described it by remarking, “That he did not exclude his 
friends from place, was perhaps all that could be truthfully 
said.” 

The transition from Adams to Jackson was striking in 
several ways. A trained, austere statesman, unused to court 
popularity or to shrink from unpopularity, was succeeded by a 
party chief of little fitness for civil life, whose election was the 
result of appeals to some of the most mischievous methods 
known to party history. Party organization and management 
succeeded the earlier reliance on great public policies as the 
basis of political power. The “spoils system” sprang full- 
fledged into practice. Party patronage became the method of 
party success. It is to the lasting credit of Clay that while no 
purist in this respect, he deplored and denounced the new 
debasing régime. In his speech on his return home from 
service as Secretary of State, he said: “Government is a 
trust, and the officers of the government are trustees ; and both 
the trust and the trustees are created for the benefit of the 
people.” 

Upon the whole, Clay’s relations to our foreign diplomacy 
were advantageous to the country, being in general marked by a 
liberal, prudent, and enlightened spirit. He acted in the spirit 
of a statesman, displaying no restless activity and dealing with 
the real interests of the country, in a large spirit of patriotism. 

Henry Clay’s claim to long remembrance as a statesman has 
often been said to rest upon his relations to what has been 
ealled the “ American system,” that is, a policy of tariff 
taxation with the aim of building up and protecting our 
domestic industries. We have already seen that he had no 
conception of such a policy in the earlier part of his career, 
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his plan in 1810 providing for no more than a preference to 
home products in the purchase of naval supplies. And when 
in 1820, he abandoned his earlier scheme for a strictly pro- 
tective one, it was on behalf of new, struggling, “infant” 
industries that he made his appeal; and it is a curious and 
remarkable fact that his tariff measure of 1833 provided for the 
reduction of duties on foreign imports to 20 per cent. ad 
valorem! Fifty years later the average duties under our 
tariff were more than 50 per cent., and they still remain about 
454 per cent. Of such protection to full-grown, giant indus- 
tries, it is evident Henry Clay had no conception or forecast. 
Clay’s relations to the slavery question are, and will long be, 
one of the most interesting studies connected with his career. 
His generous, sympathetic nature, his gallant and chivalrous 
spirit, made him, like so many of the earlier Southern states- 
men, theoretically and as a matter of sentiment, anti-slavery ; 
he would mitigate its severities, discourage its spread, and hope 
for its discontinuance. But he was a Southern politician, eager 
for the Presidency, and easily moved by popular sentiments 
which did not run counter to his fixed ideas of public welfare 
and personal honor. His moral fibre was not of the finest 
order, and he was not accustomed or disposed to any austere 
views of moral duty. As the slavery interest grew aggressive, 
he yielded opposition, and though never in terms renouncing 
his earlier views and even reiterating them as matters of wish 
and sentiment, he became if not a champion, an abettor and 
servant of the system and its interests. Mr. Schurz’s well- 
known and constant opinions on this subject have not led him 
to do injustice to Clay’s positions and motives. He has 
measured him by the just standard of his education, his situa- 
tion, and his temptations. Clay was a compromiser on all 
questions of public domestic concern where his persenal feel- 
ings were not overmastering. In the Missouri compromise of 
1820, we find him arguing not only in defiance of his earlier 
anti-slavery sentiments, but gravely claiming that the Constitu- 
tional provisions securing to citizens of a State the privileges 
and immunities of the several States, would be violated by 
excluding slavery from the new State of Missouri. No doubt 
his support of the compromise of 1820 was dictated by an 
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ardent desire to promote the peace of the country rather than 
by the wish to see slavery extended. 

In connection with the disposition of the Missouri question 
by Congress, Mr. Schurz asks the question which has often 
been raised, whether it would not have been wiser to have 
“forced the Missouri question to a straight issue at any risk, 
rather than compromise it?” He reaches the conclusion that 
it was wiser to “hold the Union together by compromise at that 
time, and to adjourn the final and decisive struggle on the 
slavery question to a time when the Union feeling should be 
strong and determined enough to maintain the integrity of the 
Republic, if necessary, by force of arms, and when the Free 
States should be so superior in men and means to the slave- 
holding section as to make the result certain.” That this 
motive controlled Clay’s course is not asserted, but the inquiry, 
though speculative, is one of large interest. 

In 1837, upon the question of petitions to Congress regarding 
slavery in the District of Columbia, Clay’s stand was character- 
istic. He boldly asserted the right of petition, but said such 
petitions should be denied as asking what was “ palpably 
beyond the scope of the constitutional power of Congress,” 
thus putting himself in sharp contrast to that genuine champion 
of slavery, Calhoun, who instinctively saw the truth of what 
Mr. Schurz says: “In the nineteenth century, slavery could 
live only if surrounded by silence.” The following words of 
Clay uttered in this debate are as characteristic and worthy of 
remembrance as any he ever spoke:—“I am no friend of 
slavery. Wherever it is safe and practicable I desire to see 
every portion of the human family in the enjoyment of civil 
liberty. But I prefer the liberty of my own race to that of 
any other race.” Calhoun on this occasion exclaimed, “ The 
difference between me and the Senator from Kentucky is as 
wide as the poles.” Clay’s somewhat rancorous denunciation 
of the abolitionists of that day doubtless arose from the same 
motives,—his habitual fear of anything that tended to threaten 
the domestic peace of the country. To the end of the chapter, 
Clay appeared not to understand the true nature of the con- 
flict between slavery and freedom, or if he understood it, he 
indulged the delusion that postponement and compromise could 
avert and prevent a final collision. 
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Of Clay’s great passion,—the belittling, unceasing, morbid 
longing for the Presidency—Mr. Schurz tells the tale and 
points the moral, with admirable clearness and fidelity. It is a 
lesson of infinite concern to aspiring public men of this 
country, and Clay’s life is its most impressive illustration. 

Mr. Schurz’s Life presents the materials for judgment upon 
the brilliant, and, in the main, lofty career of a patriotic 
American ; a born, true leader of men, who, as John Quincy 
Adams cautiously wrote, “had all the virtues indispensable to 
a popular leader ;” whose tenor and line of life was as elevated 
and consistent as was perhaps possible to one who was guided 
by the loadstar of ambition for the highest office, and who 
lacked the supreme qualities of deep knowledge, and unwaver- 
ing devotion to principles. As respects Mr. Schurz’s work in 
these volumes, all who wish to get clear and correct views of 
past times and leaders in our history, owe much to him for the 
labor and thought which he has here expended; and all good 
readers and students will, we think, join in hoping that the inti- 
mation which sometimes reaches the public, of his purpose to 
write a complete history of our political life as a nation, may 
be carried out. Probably no one of our countrymen is better 
fitted for such a work by studies, sympathies, faculty and habit 
of fair judgment, by broad, clear views, and literary skill, than 
Mr. Schurz. 

DaNtIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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Articte Il.— WHAT HEADWAY IS CHRISTIANITY 
MAKING AGAINST MOHAMMEDANISM ? 


Recent mission reports from Mohammedan lands are dis- 
couraging. The southern Asiatic and northern African belt of 
countries seem as impregnable against the influences of Chris- 
tianity asever. In Central Africa the case is still worse. It is 
from this dark region that the gloomiest accounts come to us. 
Mohammedan missionaries by the thousand are said to be delug- 
ing the continent with their tenets. Their zeal is as great as 
their number. The University of Cairo, with its ten thousand 
students, stands ready with re-enforcements, and a productive, 
populous, and easily intimidated country lures them on. If 
they were the heralds of a religion which might pave the way 
to Christianity, we should hail their propagendism with delight. 
But if we listen to the verdict of history, or to the not uncertain 
words of such workers as Bishop Crowther, we learn that it is 
far easier to convert the heathen directly to Christianity than 
those who have once come under the influence of Mohammedan- 
ism. Looking, therefore, at the problem of the enlightenment of 
Africa, we must admit that under the present circumstances it 
is daily growing more serious. Some of the more gloomy of 
the critics take the position, which they undoubtedly regard as 
the broadest and most optimistic, that Islam has, by its career 
and present mission work, the seal of divine favor as a co-relig- 
ion with Christianity. “ We ought to begin,” they say, “by 
recognizing the fact that Islam is not an anti-Christian faith, 
but a half Christian faith—an imperfect Christianity. Islam is 
a replica of the faith of Abraham and Moses, with Christian 
elements. Though the teaching of Mahomet falls grievously 
short of the teaching of St. Paul, there is nothing in it antago- 
nistic to Christianity.”* We shall have occasion to refer again 
to this somewhat remarkable conclusion. 

On the other hand there is reason for some encouragement 
in viewing certain points along the line where the advantage 

* Canon Isaac Taylor at the recent English Church Congress as re- 
ported by the N. ¥. Tribune. 
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gained has been on the side of Christianity. Turkey, for ex- 
ample, is beginning to show the effects of recent years of con- 
tact with better influences. Some well organized and success- 
ful mission stations have long been established in Persia. 
Southwestern India has whole communities of converted Mo- 
hammedans, as sober and peace-loving as any in our own favored 
land. Surely it cannot be truthfully said it is useless to try to 
bring the Mussulman over to our faith. 

Yet compared with the progress of Christianity against any 
other religion, its progress against Mohammedanism is slight. 
Is there adequate reason for this state of things? Is there 
something radically wrong in our way of meeting the problem ? 
Or, is Islam a branch of the true church, a God-given revelation, 
to be not only tolerated but encouraged ? 

While exercising the truest Christian charity, we must re- 
member that it is from the Christian standpoint that we are 
viewing this question. However broadly we may look upon 
our religion, we must include in our definition of it its funda- 
mental principle of vicarious suffering. To step down from 
that broad and divine law upon any other ground is to lose sight 
of the keystone, the grandest fact in the whole system. Is the 
Koran, then, with its “nothing shall be imputed to a man but 
his own labor,” in harmony with the gracious truth, “the Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all”? Isthe blind fatalism 
of the Prophet in anywise akin to the moral freedom under- 
lying the very foundations of Christianity? Is Mohammedan 
pessimism compatible with the genius of a religion whose tread 
is ever hastening toward its golden age? Let the Mussulman 
show, if he can, a revelation corresponding to the Christian’s, 
which is capable of solving the tangled problems of human 
history and destiny. 

In the light of differences such as these, have we a right as 
candid thinkers to class as an heretical Christian a person whose 
attitude toward his fellowmen is expressed by these words, re- 
cently spoken by a Mohammedan in regard to the Nestorians ? 
“ Kill all the men who will not receive the Koran; raise up a 
race of Moslems from their women; and train up the children 
in the faith of Mohammed—on whom be peace.”* 

* Ely Volume, p. 35. 
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Attempts have thus been recently made to place the Moslem 
in the attitude of a much misunderstood Christian, on whom it 
was the merest folly to expend missionary funds. It is argued 
that his present religion is as high and spiritual as he needs, 
and that it is best in his case to let well enough alone. His 
creed it is said is not out of harmony with the great truths of 
the Christian revelation, and the Christian has neither the need 
nor the right to interfere with his worship or proselyte him to 
a new faith. 

If these theories are true, we are brought face to face with 
some serious facts. The open evils for which Mohammedan- 
ism is notorious must be indorsed. Faith becomes the dead 
husk instead of the life-giving principle. Liberty is known only 
as license. The very foundation of the moral life of man is 
made to rest not on the eternal principle of loyalty to a personal 
manifestation of God, but on the quicksands of a nature-relig- 
ion, whose unit is the tribe or nation, and whose effects there- 
fore in the individual are merely formal. 

We must then take the ground of opposition to those who 
would passively let Mohammedanism take its course. If not 
for the sake of truth, at least for the sake of humanity, we 
long for relief for the unfortunate Moslem from the claims of 
an immoral, intolerable, and bigot-making creed. Christianity 
has brought this relief wherever it has been propagated in its 
simplicity. Its beneficent effects, however, have been limited, 
owing to the deadly opposition in the face of which it has had 
to press its claims. 

In the light of these facts, we are led to inquire into the 
causes of the slow progress of Christianity in Mohammedan 
lands, to glance at the present relation between the two, and 
then, if the root of the matter is touched, to endeavor to find 
some remedy for the unnaturai state of affairs revealed. 


I. 
First, then, as to the causes. 
1. Mohammedanism is essentially to-day what it was in its 


prime a thousand years ago. 
To ascertain, therefore, the nature of the peculiar difficulties 


of missionary endeavor among the Moslems, it is necessary to 
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call up in review some of the springs of action and of its 
founder and their subsequent development. And that we may 
get them clearly before us, let me draw a rough sketch of the 
dark background against which in early days the Mohammedan 
thunderbolts spent their force. 

In the seventh century the heathen world was intensely 
heathen. Idolatry was the law of the day, especially in Arabia 
where it was particularly offensive, because an admixture of 
truth had at least flavored it with some resemblance to a re- 
vealed and historic religion. 

At that time the Arabs were the world’s merchants and Ara- 
bia the highway of its commerce. True to their nature the 
Jews had followed the glitter of gold and the odor of sweet 
spices, and had made themselves and their ideas felt through- 
out the peninsula. Mecca and Medina soon found their ob- 
jects of veneration clothed in Jewish lore and brought into 
connection with patriarchal traditions. Ishmaelitish Judaism 
had long since ceased to hold to monotheism, the essence of the 
religion of the Jew. At the birth of Mahomet, naturally a 
high-minded, thoughtful soul, there was accordingly nothing 
uplifting, nothing spiritual in the degraded idolatry about him, 
nothing vital in the distorted Old Testament traditions. 

At this crisis we look in vain for a benign Christianity to en- 
lighten the God-seeking soul. Mahomet, in his search, met only 
a vitiated form of it. What he saw repelled him. All he found 
was an apparently polytheistic religion, with devotees, ignorant 
and bigoted, ruled by a priesthood whose power was measured 
by the superstition of the masses. The gospel was hidden under 
monuments of earthly ambition and pride. An admirer of the 
character of Jesus, he was disgusted with the professed imita- 
tors of the Perfect Man. He hastened back repelled by the 
very truths, which, if presented in their simplicity, might have 
been the means of establishing Christianity throughout that 
vast region which became the stronghold of the haters of 
Christ and His followers. Mahomet’s eyes were opened to a 
twofold truth—that there must be a higher religion than idola- 
try, and that Christianity as he saw it was not that one. The 
sincerity of his purpose to attain, if possible, to a truer com- 
munion with God seems undoubted. Whatever may have 
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been the later developments of selfish ambition on the part of 
its founder, Islam surely took its conception in the noble aspi- 
ration of a soul to free itself from its base environments. 
Happy would it be if this were the whole truth as to the 
early spirit of Mohammedanism. But, scarcely had it taken its 
stand as a religion before it began to make concessions to the 
world—concessions not to the liberty of religious opinion, but 
to the license of existing evils. If the Prophet was the 
prophet of God, how explain his attitude toward slavery, polyg- 
amy, and divorce, three of the darkest blots on the chronicle 
of any civilization? If a great unselfish reformer, how could 
he sanction them? But the evil was done. Ambition, the 
carnal heart, and love of power had already thrown their deadly 
manacles about his motives. To be consistent, or even to maintain 
his personal ascendency, his revelations must embody these com- 
promises. The Koran betrays the sad downfall of a lofty soul 
ensnared by temptations trivial in themselves, yet mighty in 
their awful effects on his own character and on the character of 
succeeding generations. The polluted fountain sends forth tur- 
bid waters. Henceforth the heralds of Islam use worldly means 
of converting unbelievers, proclaim it as a political creed, uni- 
versal in its scope, and death as the alternative of conversion 
and the punishment of apostacy. These phases of the imme- 
diate spread of the faith are characteristic to-day and but for 
the restraint under which it is placed by the European powers, 
would be most terribly exemplified in persecution and blood- 
shed. How they have affected missions we shall presently see. 
Yet, notwithstanding such elements of evil, Mohammedan- 
ism was far superior to the surrounding formsof religion. To 
quote from a prominent religious journalist, it “would never 
have flashed like a running flame across the east and around the 
southern shore of the Mediterranean, if there had not been a 
great and vitalizing truth at the core of all its errors.”* Is it 
saying too much that it was better than the degraded and 
idolatrous Christianity which at that time was quarreling and 
wrangling with itself at the next door? Is it too much to say 
that in the providence of God Mohammedanism had a mission 
in its day, and that now that mission has played its part in the 


* Christian Union, May 12, 1887. 
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world’s history? It has certainly been weighed in the balances 
and found wanting in those great hidden principles of life in 
the individual soul which have been among the strongest evi- 
dences of the divinity of the Christian revelation. 

2. In whatever way we reconcile its sudden and prodigious 
growth with the beneficence of God, there are certain facts con- 
nected with Islam which we must recognize,—facts which will 
serve to explain not merely its mushroom growth, but, what is 
more to the point, its present attitude toward Christianity. 

There are certain external reasons why the new faith gained 
rapid headway. Of these the most obvious was the weakness 
of existing governments. The union between throne and prov- 
ince was by a rope of sand. Given faithless executive officers 
and intercommunication slow and unsafe, and you have an end 
of good government. Strike the fabric a fair blow and it scat- 
ters in a thousand fragments. Mahomet and his immediate 
successors had no difficulty in the use of the magic wand. One 
touch, and all was ruin; another touch, and a new political 
temple rose, with themselves as high priests. 

To the political situation there is added a most interesting 
religious element. The idolatrous worship of the Orient had 
not enough intrinsic truth or even plausibility to hold its ad- 
herents inastrong grasp. The Jewish expectation of a Messiah 
had undoubtedly insinuated itself unseen but not unfelt along 
the highways of international commerce. A certain instability 
and unrest, always perceptible in the popular mind on the eve 
of a great crisis, took possession of the peninsula. A waver- 
ing, unsatisfied attitude was developed toward existing institu- 
tions, which showed itself later in an enthusiastic and devoted ad- 
herence to the claims of the Prophet. 

Allusion has already been made to the corruption of Chris- 
tianity as a cause of the rise of the new faith. We have reason 
to believe that this corruption had no less a part as an element 
in its development. In both the eastern and the western 
church image worship and reverence for the saints had become 
so essential a part of the system that the Christians to the Mos- 
lem were the merest idolators. The very doctrine of the Trinity 
seemed blasphemy. Taught from the outset to spread monothe- 
ism, he came to look on the Christians not merely as polytheists, 
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but as deep dyed infidels who could not be made to accept the 
true God and His Prophet. Missionary work, therefore, that 
should have been done by the Christian was forgotten in sec- 
tarian dispute, and left to the advocate of Islam. The nerve of 
Christian missions was in a state of torpor. That of the Mo- 
hammedan on the contrary was excited by those external and 
baser motives of self-gratification, indulgence, and even license. 
It was not the first time in the world’s history that a corrupted 
and belied truth had to give place to a more plausible but in- 
trinsically less vital system than its own. 

Mohammedanism thus became external. The natural and 
inevitable result was that the growing power, unquenchable 
zeal, and outspoken observance of the prescribed forms of wor- 
ship of the faithful, added greatly to the momentum of the new 
force in society. 

Notwithstanding the power of these circumstances in mould- 
ing the future of Islam, this wonderful onward march could 
not have come about but for certain inherent qualities it pos- 
sessed, at least in the germ, which rendered it in its older days 
one of the most powerful of political religions, and now renders 
it one of the most difficult of access. 

Scarcely had Mahomet found himself at the head of a politico- 
religious party, before which the avenues of influence opened 
enticingly, ere he yielded to the pressure of the ambition to gain 
power and maintain it by the law of might. Successes followed. 
The bait of spoils was so fascinating to the class of men among 
whom he lived, that myriads flocked to his standard, undoubtedly 
influenced by this motive alone. It soon became a religious duty 
to convert the infidel or murder him and confiscate his goods,— 
the latter presenting on the whole the most attraction. From 
. this cause a sort of hereditary taint still lingers in Moslem blood, 
a taint of jealousy and hatred of all creeds but his own. The 
narrowness and bigotry of the Koran foster it. A conservatism 
too conservative to merit such an honorable title rules the Mo- 
hammedan world, and harasses all attempts to better its con- 
dition. The fatalism of its founder is an influence which has 
probably been more nearly the direct cause of stultifying and 
retarding any desires for advancement along the lines of better 
life than all other causes put together. 
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To thoughtful Europeans and even to many educated Mos- 
lems to-day, the Koran and its extravagances are an acknowl- 
edged dead letter, fit for a past age perchance, but now inade- 
quate to supply the spiritual longings of enlightened peoples. 
In the dark ages there was such gloomy spiritual darkness, and 
the groping after the Comforter was so blind, that the tangible, 
didactic laws of Islam to a certain extent undoubtedly met the 
common want. The missionary to-day has the same condition 
of things in which to work. Canon Isaac Taylor in his recent 
paper before the English Church Congress is said to have rep- 
resented Islam as being readily accepted by low and barbar- 
ous tribes because of its material and concrete structure. The 
remark is quite true. But his assertion that Christianity is too 
lofty, too spiritual, and perhaps too metaphysical for barbarous 
or semi-barbarous races to appreciate or comprehend, does not 
seem to be wholly justified by the history of missions. It is 
indeed more difficult to plant and cultivate the more spiritual 
religion than the more sensuous. But in the light of the expe- 
rience of past ages and in the far more penetrating light of 
revelation, Christianity has undoubtedly proved itself adapted 
to all men, even the lowest. That a grosser creed should be 
received more cordially by the ignorant and vicious should 
neither surprise nor discourage the Christian worker. It is to 
be expected and accepted as one of the difficulties against 
which he has to contend. 

Probably the strongest reason for the sudden growth and last- 
ing hold of Islam on so large a part of mankind, lies in the 
fact that it requires in its convert no regeneration, no inward 
change. Acceptance of the Prophet demands no renunciation 
of the world, no life of holiness; the passport is, “ There is no 
God but God, and Mahomet is the Prophet of God,”—a creed 
far easier for the elegant Oriental or the lawless Bedouin to 
accept instanter than its alternative, the sword. When a poor 
ignorant soul’s salvation is put before him in that shape, what 
marvel that half the known world dropped on its knees at the 
bidding of the herald of such a positive gospel? To gain 
Paradise by such a route was naturally far more acceptable 
than by the slow, painstaking, and more spiritual way of the 
Christian. 
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This scene is being enacted now wherever in the lands of 
Islam the standard of the cross has been planted. Moslems are 
satisfied with their easy religion. They look neither kindly 
nor candidly at the untiring efforts of the Christian missionary. 
False motives are placed at his door and all his movements 
are eyed with suspicion. He is constantly met by such re- 
marks as this, which came recently from a sober, well-meaning 
but bigoted official in India: “ Now, tell me in confidence how 
much you get for each convert you make.” Generations of 
prejudice against Christianity in their veins, and corruption in 
their own methods of gaining converts, blind them to the pos- 
sibility of seeing any unselfishness in the labors of others. 


II. 


We have thus glanced at some of the causes of the slow 
headway Christianity has made against Mohammedanism. 
Let us now trace them to their results as seen in some of the 
present obstacles and encouragements to evangelistic work. 

1. The former show themselves in so many and so insidious 
ways that the faithful missionary is often led to the verge of 


despair. Let a headstrong fanatical race get hold of a religion 
and it will, so to speak, take the bits between its teeth and soon 
be past all control. The Moslem feels that his is the universal 
religion, spread as it is already among twelve per cent. of the 
inhabitants of the globe. It rides its servant easily and does 
not bear down too heavily on his favorite sins. To try to con- 
vert him to another he says is folly and worse than folly. 

The truest article in his creed is also the truest in our own, 
namely, the oneness of God. But it is the stumbling stone 
over which the missionary’s help is scarcely able to lift the prej- 
udiced inquirer. ‘God cannot have a Son,” he says. A tri- 
theistic theology is the rankest blasphemy. When Islam has 
run such a glorious course, holds with scarcely a break its 170,- 
000,000 human souls, and sees nowhere a religion higher than 
itself, what wonder mission statistics look meagre? I say “no 
other religion higher than itself.” The influence of twelve 
hundred years of contact with a false Christianity cannot be 
overcome in a generation. Until recently, Mohammedanism 
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as a religion has actually never seen Christianity in any form 
which even approached purity. The oriental churches were 
and are almost idolatrous. The nominal Christianity of Euro- 
pean governments has not always been an influence on the 
right side. Even the Protestant missions themselves have been 
so hampered and scorned by the self-righteous Moslems as 
searcely to have been able to gain a hearing for their cause. 
And when a Moslem knows that to apostatize is to be a traitor 
and to incur all the ignominy of a traitor among his former 
co-religionists, he plainly must be a man of sound convictions, 
and have the courage of his convictions, who will for their sake 
renounce all he formerly held dear. 

2. The discouraging features of missionary enterprise among 
the Mohammedans have thus at some length been dwelt upon 
that the way may be cleared for the brighter aspect which such 
work certainly presents, and for a better understanding of our 
relation as unprejudiced thinkers to an important part of the 
un-Christianized world about us. 

This century is a missionary century. Men have waked up 
from the apathy of the past, and are learning how to reach the 
masses. The science of missions is in its infancy. If to this 
cause we may attribute any past failures it is an encouraging 
fact that time will remedy the evil. Even now the missionary 
knows better how to make his work tell than he did a genera- 
tion ago. He has a more thorough equipment before leaving 
home. His ideas of the grandeur of the work before him are 
more inspiring. His conception of the love of God and the 
efficacy of Christ’s atoning grace are broader. He has a better 
grasp on the great principles that govern human action and 
can consequently use to better advantage the subordinate influ- 
ences about him in the cause of Christ. His methods are less 
argumentative and destructive ; more persuasive and construc- 
tive. He consumes his energies less in curbing the misdi- 
rected zeal of the heathen soul than in guiding and encourag- 
ing every thing in him that is noble into the channels of 
Christian motive. 

Outward circumstances also yield seed for encouragement. 
This new awakening in thought and action in Christian lands 
has made itself felt on the African deserts and the islands of 
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the sea. Men perceive the influence and acknowledge its ulti- 
mate result. A leading Pasha of the Turkish Empire recently 
said to a clergyman, “The signs of the times are altogether 
favorable to you Protestants. We are falling and you are ris- 
ing. I shall die in the faith of the Koran but my grandchil- 
dren will believe in your Bible.”* They see themselves that 
the vast fabric of the Moslem faith is rotten through and 
through. It is a political religion, local in its fundamental 
ideas. To the truth of these statements the appeal to force 
and the verbal inspiration of their scriptures attest. To-day 
there is not a Mohammedan power of stability on the face of 
the earth. The sacredness of the letter of the Koran, which 
renders it untranslatable confines its influence to narrow and 
ever narrowing channels. The result is not far to see. Look 
back at the pagan Roman Empire and what do we find but 
these same principles? A state putrifying in its own immoral- 
ity, a religion whose power had long since waned and whose 
votaries were rapidly decreasing. We see a new principle, a 
new religion in each case undermining the old, planting seeds 
of truth which will spring up and blossom on the ruins of by- 
gone errors. History repeats itself before our eyes. 

In individual communities Christianity has transformed men 
and shown its power and benign effects on life and character. 
The Moslem has begun to appreciate the value if not of the 
new morality, at least of the changed outward circumstances 
of the Christian converts. No little advantage has accrued to 
the missionary by his patient devotion to the secondary work 
of making his home and his home-life Christian in the largest 
sense of the word. School and college as well as the more 
strictly mission work have called forth unwilling praise at 
home and abroad. By the respect he and his work gain in the 
sight of the natives as well as by the background of respect 
for the foreign government of which he is a representative, 
the missionary has an advantage of no small moment. An 
influence thus in almost every case used for the practical and 
material as well as for the spiritual good of the people has 
increased mutual confidence and given the missionary a lever- 
age of vast power over his people. Whatever attitude the 


* Bainbridge’s ‘‘ Tour of Missions,” p. 481. 
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Mussulman takes in respect to Christianity he has come to look 
on its representative as a person whose word is not to be 
treated with contempt. It may be asserted that this is not 
much to say. On the contrary it is a matter of prime import- 
ance. The power of the missionary thus planted in the Mos- 
lem’s home life, in his methods of business, in his views of 
worldly affairs, is the beginning of a change whose progress 
may involve generations of time but whose import is vast and 
unquestioned. 


II. 


What now are some of the results attained from our study 
of the attitude toward each other taken by these two great 
religions ¢ 

The conflict which has waged for twelve centuries is now 
coming to a crisis. It is believed that a new day is approach- 
ing when the crumbling mass of error will give place to the 
mighty power of Christ. We are to be witnesses of at least 
the beginnings of that disintegration. And we may wisely 
inquire how best the missionary is to make his influence felt 
not merely as a destructive power working against a false 
creed, but rather as a power uplifting and life-giving, strug- 
gling to present to the superstitious Moslem a truer faith, a 
surer hope, a diviner love. 

How, we ask, is this to be done? 

1. It seems to be the judgment of the most experienced 
missionaries, that the Moslem must be reached indirectly. In 
certain localities, to be sure, preéminently in south-western 
India, where the Mohammedans are peculiarly open to religious 
appeal, marked success attends the use of direct evangelistic 
work. But the past has shown that far greater results at a far 
smaller expenditure of energy and means, have been attained, 
by sowing seeds in neighboring sects, more accessible to the 
gospel and letting them fructify before the Moslem’s eyes. In 
time, when he has been influenced by its visible power in other 
lives he is willing to receive what he before would have utterly 
rejected. Now is the time of seed sowing. The great and 
obvious fact of the weakness of the Mohammedan faith is in 
itself enough to stimulate the Christian world to renewed en- 
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deavor. But the methods must be adjusted to the ends. To- 
day, for example, the Bible, in the noble version of Drs. Smith 
and Van Dyck, is accessible to every reader of the Koran. A 
year’s labor at the dissemination of copies of the Testament and 
Biblical literature in Arabic, which our Protestant press in 
Turkey, Persia, and India are so abundantly issuing, will hasten 
the coming of the kingdom more than ten years of direct evan- 
gelistic work in a new mission station. Not that the latter is 
undervalued. God forbid. Every possible effort for the con- 
version of individuals must be put forth. The crisis has not 
yet come when men have but to rest on their oars waiting to 
see the great Moslem ark sink at her moorings. Raise every 
muscle to rescue all by all means. Clothe them and put them 
in their right minds ; point them higher in every department of 
their lives. But for the present it isevident that we must base 
our highest hopes for the Mohammedan, so far as direct influ- 
ence on him is concerned, on the dissemination of the Bible in 
the vernacular, looking for results here and there, but waiting 
patiently for the great upheaval. 

2. Past generations have erred in assuming Mohammedanism 
to be wholly, utterly, and absolutely false, and in charging its 
adherents with consciously opposing the higher light of truth. 
It has a core of divine reality in it which should be recognized 
and used. Can it be that He who is the Light of the World, 
and who lighteth every man coming into the world, has totally 
hidden His face from honest seekers after truth in that highest 
of all religions but Christianity itself? Instead, therefore, of 
ignoring the Koran, should not the missionary endeavor to lead 
the Moslem to examine those suras which express reverence for 
the Bible and for Jesus? His interest in the Koran may be thus 
used to awaken in him an interest in the Bible. His reverence 
for prayer may be shown to him to be the channel through 
which all true men seek the good God he worships. To neglect 
these important factors is a fatal mistake—nay more, it is a 
narrow misapplication of the best weapons given for spiritual 
warfare. The story is told of askillful captain who found him- 
self caught in atyphoon. He calculated the position of its 
center, gained the outer edge and was carried by it gloriously 
on his course half way across the Indian ocean. Surely the 
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wise missionary should unhesitatingly take advantage of those 
elements which at first sight seem to present oniy difficulties. 
While recognizing Christ-like traits which occasionally appear 
in the Mohammedan, there may be danger indeed of going too 
far and dropping the bars of Christianity so low as to reduce it 
tothe level of other religions. This is not Christian. But the 
recognition of the brotherhood of man and of the higher striv- 
ings after truth that come into each life, and the endeavor, in 
the face of all difficulties, to meet this want with a satisfying 
faith, is truly Christian. 

The faith which is ours is the broadest, most human, most 
divine we can know. And as we rise in it to greater heights 
we obtain larger views of the relation between God and man, 
and more satisfying conceptions of the extent of Christ’s atoning 
work. Look at Islam, “a prophet without miracles, a faith 
without mysteries, a morality without love,”* and then look at 
Christianity with its perfect Founder, its life-giving faith, its 
eternal possibilities of service. It is the lifeless pebble by the 
side of the nascent seed. The onward march of mankind de- 
mands release of all who thus may be slaves to any vice, any 
law, any philosophy or any religion which hides higher truth. 
“Let well enough alone” is not a Christian sentiment. If the 
plane of Mohammedan faith and morality still seems to any one, 
“well enough,” what is to be said of its soul-cramping exter- 
nality and its self-blinding hatred of all that goes to make up 
Christian liberty ? 

Interest in human welfare demands interest in this solemn 
question of the relation to one another of these two mighty 
forces. It is one of the most important problems of the hour, 
as well as one of the standing problems of the centuries. As 
such it has been presented in the hope that a question so vital 
to humanity may become more real to us, whose privilege it is 
as sharers in the blessings of a Christian civilization to direct 
those blessings toward the right side of every problem on which 


we are called to pass judgment. 
BENSON SEWALL, 


* Schlegel. 





In Memoriam. 





{It remains to add the painful intelligence that Mr. Sewall, the writer 
of the foregoing paper, was drowned in the Penobscot River, near his 
father’s home in Bangor, Maine, Wednesday morning, December 28. 

He was born in Wenham, Mass., July 2, 1862, and graduated at Bow- 
doin College in 1883. The death of his sister left him the only child of 
his parents. He early consecrated himself to Christ and to the Chris- 
tian ministry. He spent four summers in the Summer Schools at Am- 
herst, Burlington, and Boston, and two in Europe, going the second 
time for study in Germany. During the two years that intervened 
between College and Seminary he was Principal of the Academy in 
Shoreham, Vt., and entered upon his work there with the vigor of 
youth and the high aims of a Christian. His labors proved an inspira- 
tion not only to his pupils but throughout the community. Returning 
he entered Bangor Theological Seminary in the autumn of 1885, and 
would have graduated next June. At the close of his middle year he 
spent three months in home missionary work in Iowa, to which he 
devoted the energies of a robust body, a clear brain, an earnest purpose, 
and a warm heart. The results were remarkable, and the churches he 
served are praising God for his fidelity and success. 

His youthful culture took a wide range,—from such work as prepar- 
ing the Index for Professor Harper’s Hebrew Grammar, to the study of 
art and music, of both which he was very fond. He was well read in 
the master minds of literature. 

He had for a long time purposed to offer himself to the Board for 
service as a foreign missionary. Three years of his college course and 
the whole of his seminary work were made to point steadfastly in this 
direction. But while yet his preparations were going forward, his 
Master has transferred him to another sphere, where his youthful 
promise will find fuller fruition, where his ardor will find larger scope, 
and where the Lord can make his ministrations—even perhaps to the 
pagan empires over whom his heart yearned—more effective than any 
service he might have rendered in a longer life below. ] 
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Articte II1.—BELIEFS THAT DISHONOR GOD. 


Mitton closes his invocation at the opening of Paradise 
Lost, with these familiar but memorable words, 
‘* What in me is dark 
Illumine; what is low raise and support, 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.” 

Every one who sits down to write on the relations which 
God sustains to the free and intelligent beings whom He has 
created, ought devoutly to offer that prayer. Little did some 
of the prominent theologians of three and four hundred years 
ago, realize the consequences of the forms of doctrine which 
they were then embodying. In fact, in those remote ages, 
back of all thinking and writing, it was quietly assumed, that 
whatever God might say or do was right, simply and solely be- 
cause he said it or did it, without the slightest regard to the 
ethical character of the supposed word or act. Of course in 
every generation, the devout believer in God is ready to say 
from the depths of his heart, “ Shall not the Judge of all the Earth 
doright ?” But this is something very different from saying, that 
every act, however wrong in itself, is made right by a simple 
decree of God. And while these old writers might not accept 
such a statement if they were boldly to confront it, yet in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures this element of God’s absolute 
sovereignty crept in largely to mar and deform their work. In 
this general way articles of faith were framed utterly repug- 
nant to reason and to righteousness, but which were then 
thought to be Scriptural. These articles once fully accepted 
by the Christian Church, and passed along for one or two gen- 
erations, became sacred as the Ark of God, and no one must 
presume to change them in the slightest degree. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago in the Protestant churches 
of Europe, the theological trend was toward the doctrine of the 
Federal Headship of Adam. This was not far from the time 
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when our English fathers, Puritans, Presbyterians, and Inde- 
pendents, in the Westminster Assembly were working out 
their systems of theological doctrine and church polity. At 
that time the dissenting churches of England were closely al- 
lied with the churches of Holland. There was then living in 
Holland an eminent divine and theologian, John Koch, or in 
the latinized form of his name Cocceius. He had been con- 
nected with the University of Bremen and that of Franeker, 
but spent the later years of his life at the University of Ley- 
den, where he died in 1669. He is reckoned as being the 
father of the Federal theology, so called. But what he did 
seems rather to have been the shaping or embodiment of a 
system of theological thought, then widely current in Scotland, 
England, and on the continent. 

When this theological system came into being, one of its 
great and special excellencies was claimed to be that it was 
scriptural. The theology of the earlier generations was called 
scholastic, but this was something wrought out directly from 
the word of God without the help of human philosophy. 
And when we turn to the writings of Paul, we easily discover 
the foundations upon which this strange superstructure was 
reared. These are some of the passages which serve as its chief 
corner-stones. 

** As in Adam ail die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 1st 
Cor. xv. 22. 

‘** As by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin: and so 
death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned,” Rom. v, 12. 

** As by the offence of one; judgment came upon all men to condem- 
nation, even so by the righteousness of one the free gift came upon all 
men unto justification of life.” Rom. v. 18. 

‘* As by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” Rom. v. 19. 

‘* For sinc? by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of 
the dead.” 1st Cor. xv. 21. 

“‘ Nay but O man who art thou that repliest against God? Shall the 
thing formed say to him that formed it, ‘Why hast thou made me 
thus?” Rom. ix. 20. 

‘‘ Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the same lump to make 
one vessel unto honor and another unto dishonor?” Rom. ix. 21. 


The compilers of the New England Primer concentrated 
the general doctrine supposed to be taught in some of these 
passages, into the briefest possible space in the couplet, 
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‘In Adam” fall 
We sinned all.” 

In this half dramatic interchange and counterpart between 
the first and the second Adam, our fathers, while they were 
disposed to give the most unlimited range to the direful and 
deadly consequences of the first man’s sin, did not feel at lib- 
erty to give a like comprehensive range to the saving power 
of the second man who “is the Lord from heaven.” They 
held back very naturally from such an interpretation of Christ’s 
work as should make it furnish a full relief and restoration 
from all the sin and misery occasioned by the act of the first 
Adam. In this respect the two parts of their theological sys- 
tem were not evenly balanced. 

But in order to make a theological scheme scriptural, some- 
thing more is necessary than to find in the Bible a few pas- 
sages which seem, even strongly, to support it. This plan of 
the Federal Headship—this condemnation of a race for the sin 
of its first father, stands opposed to all those passages in the 
Old Testament and the New, directly or indirectly showing the 
intense personality which exists in the relation of each individ- 
ual soul to God. In the scene of the Judgment opened before 
us by Christ in the 25th of Matthew, how strange and incon- 
gruous it would seem if in the items of wrong alleged against 
those on the left hand had been included the charge that they 
had sinned in Adam. Or in that penitential psalm of David, 
“QO Lord thou hast searched me and known me,” the whole 
burden of that bitter ery, is directly from the heart of the pen- 
itent into the open ear of God. In this psalm, it is true, oc- 
cur those remarkable words, “behold, I was shapen in in- 
iquity and in sin did my mother conceive me,” but this is not 
a reference to Adam and his sin, but is only a confession that 
he came of a sinful parentage, and his leanings from his birth 
were toward evil. Any where in that psalm, if David had 
made confession for the sin of his first father, Adam, the ef- 
fect would have been peculiar. 

Paul himself in this same epistle to the Romans from which 
we have quoted, says : 

‘“* But why dost thou judge thy brother or why dost thou set at nought 


thy brother? for we shall all stand before the judgment seat of Christ. 
* * * So then every one of us shall give account of himself to God.” 
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The prophet Ezekiel says : 


‘The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son. The righteousness of the right- 
eous shall be upon him and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
him.” * * Behold all souls are mine as the soul of the father, so also 
the soul of the son is mine, the soul that sinneth it shall die.” 


However, nearly 250 years ago this theological dogma of the 
Federal Headship was thoroughly incorporated into the creed 
of the Westminster Assembly, was current in the Dissenting 
churches of England and Scotland, and so came naturally into 
the early churches of New England. No one in New England 
at that time would presume to dispute or doubt this great 
deliverance of the Westminster Assembly of divines after their 
long and learned labor. 

This was the theological system on which the churches of 
New England were planted, and which has remained in full 
force through by far the larger part of their whole history. 
There are many thousands of men and women yet living in 
New England, who in their childhood, both in their own 
homes and in the district schools, used to recite this doctrine of 
the Federal Headship, with but a feeble conception of the tre- 
mendous meanings which lurked in the words which they so 
flippantly and carelessly repeated. And, in the large majority 
of cases it may be doubted whether those that asked the ques- 
tions were much more thoughtful than those that answered 


them. 


Q. ‘‘ Did all mankind fall in Adam’s first transgression ? 
A. ‘*The covenant being made with Adam not only for himself but 
for his posterity, all mankind, descending from him by ordinary gene- 
ration, sinned in him and fell with him in his first transgression.” 

Q. “Wherein consists the sinfulness of that estate whereinto man 
fell? 

A. ‘*The sinfulness of that estate whereinto man fell consists in the 
guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of original righteousness, and the 
corruption of the whole nature, which is commonly called original sin, 
together with all actual transgressions which proceed from it.” 

Q. ‘‘ What is the misery of that estate whereinto man fell? 

A. *‘ All mankind by their fall lost communion with God, are under 
his wrath and curse, and so made liable to all the miseries in this life, 
to death itself, and the pains of hell] forever.” 

Q. ‘‘ What doth every sin deserve? 

A. “Every sin deserveth God’s wrath and curse, both in this life and 
that which is to come.” 
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It is only about eighty years ago that this doctrine’of the 
Federal Headship was incorporated into the creed of Andover 
Theological Seminary and stands there to this day in the fol- 
lowing stately fashion : 


‘‘T believe . . that Apam, the federal head and representative of the 
human race was placed in a state of probation, and that in consequence 
of his disobedience, all his descendants were constituted sinners ; that 
by nature every man is personally depraved, destitute of holiness, un- 
like and opposed to Gop ; and that previously to the renewing agency 
of the DIVINE SPIRIT, all his moral actions are adverse to the character 
and glory of Gop; that being morally incapable of recovering the 
image of his CREATOR, which was lost in ADAM, every man is justly 
exposed to eternal damnation.” 


Now we hesitate not to say, that looked at with the eye of 
the natural man or the spiritual man this is one of the most 
finished and well-compacted systems of tyranny ever invented, 
and could only have gained currency at the first, out of the 
idea, that the Scriptures so taught us and that God could do 
no wrong. As a piece of tyranny that to which the Jews were 
subjected in Egypt was of a very light and trifling character. 
They were required to deliver their tale of brick without re- 
ceiving the customary straw. “Thus saith Pharaoh I will not 


give you straw. Go ye, get you straw where ye can find it, 
yet not aught of your work shall be diminished.” But here 
men were required to deliver the tale of brick, with no possi- 
bility on their own part of procuring the necessary straw. 
Some were to be kindly and gratuitously furnished with this 
material. 


“God having, out of his mere good pleasure, from all eternity, 
elected some to everlasting life, did enter into a covenant of grace to 
deliver them out of the state of sin and misery and to bring them into 
an estate of Salvation by a Redeemer.” ‘‘Out of his mere good pleas- 
ure.” 

This acts almost like an additional touch of cruelty to this 
system. What is the counterpart of those words, “ Out of his 
mere good pleasure”? It is that God might have brought the 
family of Adam into existence just as he did, and might have 
left it to go on and multiply in almost endless generations for 
thousands upon thousands of years until the individuals of the 
race should become like the “sands upon the sea shore for 
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multitude” and then have left them all “under his wrath and 
curse, and so made liable to all the miseries of this life, to 
death itself, and to the pains of hell forever.” He might have 
done just this, and according to this old theology no being in 
heaven or earth would have had the slightest right to complain 
or to say unto God, “ What doest Thou?’ By such strange 
ascriptions of right and power, our ancestors thought they 
were doing honor to God, but without knowing it were load- 
ing that high and holy name with utter shame and disgrace. 

This doctrine in its full old fashioned form is not now 
preached in the churches of New England or taught in her 
theological seminaries. Though it stands yet in the Andover 
creed it is safe to say that it has not been taught in that semi- 
nary for the last forty years at least. 

But while the direct reign of this doctrine is over in New 
England, the side histories by which it has been attended, and 
some of its consequences which still linger about us, are worthy 
of our notice. 

The old doctrine as it is stated in the creeds and catechisms 
carries with it by an inevitable logic the everlasting destruction 
of little children, dying before the age of reason and moral 
responsibility. It involves the destruction of a// of this class, 
because they do not live to an age making them capable of 
repentance and faith. If a full grown man can be consigned 
to endless doom simply and solely for Adam’s sin, aside from 
his own personal transgressions, the infant of a week old, so 
far as his relations to Adam are concerned, is certainly in no 
better condition, and so far as his relations to Christ are con- 
cerned, he is seemingly by the light which the Scriptures 
throw on the subject, in a worse condition. In our own day 
and generation we have all been ready stoutly to assert that 
our churches do not hold to the doctrine of infant damnation. 
But it belongs logically to the Federal Theology and our only 
escape from it, if we admit the premises, is by methods not 
pointed out in the Bible. 

The writer had occasion the past summer to spend a Sab- 
bath in the town of East Greenwich, R. I. The principal 
church there was the Baptist, which, the week before had 
dedicated a new and handsome church edifice. The pastor 
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was present at the Sabbath service, but the preacher was an 
elderly man, a former pastor. In the course of his sermon 
was a passage in which he undertook to show that the only 
denomination which preached a simple, straight-out doctrine of 
salvation by repentance toward God and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ was the Baptist. He then went on to characterize 
different denominations in this particular, and the Congrega- 
tionalists were classed among those who believe in salvation by 
baptism. We were so astonished at this statement, that our 
thought at first was to tell the preacher after the service, that 
this assertion was a very grave misrepresentation. We had 
been accustomed to associate baptismal regeneration with 
Catholics and High Church Episcopalians, but had never 
thought of hearing it charged upon Congregationalists. But 
on second thought, looking back over our past history as a 
denomination, we have given considerable occasion for such a 
charge, though in the shape in which it was then and there 
made, it was unjust. 

It will be remembered that the second of our larger New 
England Church Synods, convened in 1662, had special refer- 
ence to this subject. The early churches of New England be- 
ing composed only of those who could furnish reasonable 
evidence of an inward spiritual change, the great question that 
confronted our early fathers was what was to become of the 
children of the outsiders. And so the half-way covenant 
scheme of Church membership, as it was called, was adopted, 
that the great body of the children might become subjects for 
baptism. Thus it came to pass for a long course of years 
that almost every body born and brought up in New England 
was baptized in early infancy. 

Dr. Leonard Bacon, once speaking of this subject, said that 
in those old times whatever other religious duties might have 
been neglected the business of infant baptism was thoroughly 

‘attended to, and he told the story of an old minister in western 

Connecticut, who at the close of a long ministry regretted that 

he had not kept better church records, but then and there en- 

tered in the record-book, as final and comprehensive testimony, 

that he believed all the people of that parish had been baptized 

except a few Indians, who lived in a remote corner of the town. 
VOL. XI. 9 
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Now what was the animating idea—the religious principle 
underlying this old-time system of baptism? Undoubtedly the 
Christian people of that day had some thoughts and feelings in 
common with those of the present time on this subject. The 
intelligent members of our churches to-day would be generally 
ready to say that infant baptism had its chief meaning and use 
not as applied to little children who were to die before the age 
of moral responsibility, but to those who were to grow up and 
encounter the temptations and trials of an earthly life. It was 
to act directly and indirectly upon both parent and child, and 
thus secure an influence for good that might otherwise be want- 
ing. Doubtless this thought had its place in the old-time bap- 
tism of little children. 

But there was another idea that held a far larger place than 
the one just mentioned, and which has now become almost en- 
tirely inoperative among us. Baptism was resorted to in the 
hope and expectation that it would somehow save the child from 
that direful doom which naturally overhung all the children of 
Adam. There was nothing in the Scriptures to warrant such a 
belief, but the mind in its desperate straits needed something 
on which to hang a hope, and so there grew up the belief that 
baptism, in some mysterious and unknown way, changed the 
relations of the soul of the child toward Adam on the one hand 
and God on the other. This was the beginning of that larger 
hope respecting little children, which has gone on until at length 
it has almost entirely outgrown its early shape and dimensions. 

That baptism in these former times was resorted to in the 
hope and expectation of snatching the child from this impending 
doom is made evident by the haste with which this rite was 
administered. It isa familiar fact with all students in genealogy, 
that throughout the whole period of our New England history 
down to very recent times the date of a child’s baptism is taken 
instead of his birth date when the latter cannot be found. By 
common custom, the one came so near to the other, that it 
mattered little which was taken, though the date of birth, of 
course, was always to be preferred if known. But in these 
later years if we were to treat the date of baptism as being 
essentially one with the date of birth, we should find ourselves 
often ranging very wide of the mark. 
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The famous Rev. Thomas Williams, who died in Providence, 
R. L, in 1876, at the age of 97, used to relate, how, when he 
was born in Pomfret, Conn., in 1779, he was taken, when three 
days old, through a driving snowstorm, some miles away to the 
meeting-house to be baptized. For long periods of time it was 
the custom far and wide, for children to be baptized as soon as 
possible after birth, so that in case of their temporal death, they 
might be saved from eternal death. This went on from gener- 
ation to generation, and men did not stop to think what kind of 
a being they made of God when He was supposed to be satis- 
fied in this way to settle questions of eternal character and 
destiny. They did not intend to dishonor Him, but He was 
dishonored in being supposed capable of sanctioning such trivial 
distinctions. 

When the writer was settled in the ministry in the town of 
Framingham forty years ago, there came one day, from a neigh- 
boring parish, a man in trouble and in urgent haste, to obtain 
a minister to go with him and baptize his little child, a few 
weeks old, lying at the point of death. The pastor of that 
parish was away. We did what probably any minister would 
have done under the circumstances. The parents were com- 
municants. We went at once and baptized the child. But on 
the way we tried to make the father feel how entirely safe his 
little dying infant was in the hands of a just and loving God, 
and how utterly impossible it was, that any human hand by the 
mere rite of baptism could change the eternal relations of that 
soul just beginning its existence. Indeed there was in us a 
sense of shame and humiliation that any human being should 
attribute such an official agency and power to a fellow-mortal 
like himself. Yet this idea in various forms dominated ‘the 
Protestant churches of Europe and this country for%centuries, 
and we are still living under some of the shadows of ,these?false 
ideas, dishonorable both to God and man. 

But now at length, after centuries of such experience,"it has 
come to pass, that little children dying in infancy, whether 
baptized or not, whether the children of believers or not, are 
regarded as safe and secure in the comprehensive justice and 
love of God. And this wide spread revolution in opinion has 
came about not through the discovery of any new passages of 
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scripture bearing directly upon the subject, but through a 
larger and more hopeful interpretation of the old texts, and 
through a protest, steady and sure, against the injustice of the 
old beliefs. The Bible gives us no clear and direct light how 
infants are saved; whether by the atoning work of Christ, or 
by the simple purifying agency of the Holy Spirit, or by both 
combined, or by the fact that they have committed no actual 
sin, and that the tendencies of sin in their natures are possibly 
checked and stayed by their transfer from the temptations of 
the earthly to the securities of the heavenly life. 

In a council called in a New England parish for ordaining a 
minister, thirty or forty years ago, one of the ministers con- 
ducting the examination, questioned the candidate very closely 
on this subject of the salvation of infants, and tried to bring 
him to say that they were saved through Christ’s atoning work. 
The candidate, while fully believing that infants were saved, 
would not undertake to say how they were saved. After the 
examination was through, and the members of the council were 
by themselves, the minister above noted, remarked, that “the can- 
didate did not seem to come up to the common measure of faith 
in our churches, as to the relations of Christ and his atoning 
work to little children.” Another member of the council ven- 
tured to suggest that the candidate was to be commended for 
stopping where the Scriptures stopped, and not pretending to 
know what he did not and could not know. 

When any article of any theological creed is opposed to the 
general sense of justice in men it is time to pause and inquire 
carefully what claim that article has to be called scriptural. 
It is quite unsafe to conclude, that the Bible in its full utter- 
ance upon any subject contradicts the highest and best instincts 
and judgments of the race. Preachers in the olden time used 
to make bold to declare, that only those who had been enlight- 
ened by the Spirit, and had passed through the new birth, were 
capable of judging as to what is right and what is wrong in 
God’s relations and dealings with men. But we do not think 
that the cause of good morals or good theology requires any 
such distinction as this to be made. While it might be hoped 
and expected that the moral judgments of a truly Christian 
man would be more clear and discerning than those of the 
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masses of men, yet it is to the average sense of right and wrong 
in men that we must make our appeal. And when, as we have 
already said, any theological dogma strikes men generally as 
cruel and unjust, doing violence to man and dishonor to God, 
it is high time to inquire whether this doctrine is scriptural or 
a human construction built up in the ages of darkness and 
superstition. We do not of course mean to say that there are 
not features of the gospel that cut sharply across human 
prejudices, but the conscience of the man may approve as 
just that to which his heart may be opposed. We call men to 
be law-makers, judges, jurors, arbitrators on questions of right 
and wrong between man and man, without thinking to raise 
the question whether they have been converted and spiritually 
enlightened or not. “ There is a spirit in man and the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” The 
average mind of the race is forever busy with these problems 
of good and evil, justice and injustice, right and wrong. And 
though this is not an infallible standard, it is one to which we 
are compelled by the conditions and limitations of our earthly 
existence, constantly to refer. And when the average judg- 
ment of the race decides any doctrine or practice to be wrong, 
it is safe at least to give some attention to such a warning 
voice. 

Whether we wish it or not we shall have to meet the inevita- 
ble fact, that the people of this and coming generations will 
not rest content with theological systems constructed centuries 
ago. The Bible is a book which will abide unchanged, in all 
essential particulars. But theological systems are made by 
men ; and if we are not in a better condition to judge of these 
systems than were our fathers two, three, and four centuries 
ago, we certainly have not improved our privileges and 
opportunities. At any rate, let us try ever so hard to keep 
those old standards unchanged, we shall assuredly fail. 

The people of Scotland are about aa sturdy in holding fast 
to the old doctrines and walking in the old ways, as any people 
on the face of the earth. Their churches were planted upon 
the same foundations of doctrine with our own. Like ours 
they have passed through the changing experiences and influ- 
ences of two hundred and fifty years. They have reached a 
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time when they feel constrained to give a milder interpretation 
to the ancient standards and to speak gentle and comforting 
words to soften away their asperities. Doubtless many of our 
readers are familiar with the facts, but if any are not, if they will 
look into the Schaff—-Herzog Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, 
3rd vol., under the head of Westminster Assembly, they will 
find the following important document. 

“The United Presbyterian Church of Scotland has recently 
adopted an explanatory supplement or “Declaratory Act” 
(May, 1879), which sets forth more fully and clearly some 
doctrines of Holy Scripture, among which are the following 
important modifications of the Westminster Statements.” 


(1.) ‘‘ That in regard to the doctrine of redemption as taught in the 
standards, and in consistency therewith, the love of God to all man- 
kind, the gift of His Son to be the propitiation for the sins of the world, 
and the free offer of Salvation to man without distinction on the ground 
of Christ’s perfect sacrifice, are matters which have been and continue 
to be regarded by this church as vital in the system of gospel truth, 
and to which due prominence ought ever to be given. 

(2.) ** That the doctrine of divine decrees including the doctrine of 
election to eternal life is held in connection and harmony with the truth» 
that God is not willing that any should perish but that all should come 
to repentance, and that he has provided a salvation sufficient for all, 
adapted to all and offered to all in the gospel, and also with responsi 
bility of every man for his dealing with the free and unrestricted offer 
of eternal life. 

(3) ‘* That the doctrine of man’s total depravity and of his loss of all 
ability of will, to any spiritual good accompanying salvation, is not 
held as implying such a condition of man’s nature as would affect his 
responsibility under the law of God and the gospel of Christ, or that he 
does not experience the striving and restraining influences of the Spirit 
of God or that he cannot perform actions in any sense good, although 
actions which do not spring from a renewed heart, are not spiritually 
good or holy, such as accompany salvation. 

(4.) ‘*That while none are saved except through the mediation of 
Christ and by the grace of his Holy Spirit, who worketh when and 
where and how he pleaseth, while the duty of sending the gospel to the 
heathen who are sunk in ignorance, sin, and misery is clear and impera- 
tive, and while the outward and ordinary means of salvation of those 
capable of being called by the Word, are the ordinances of the gospel; in 
accepting the standards it is not required to be held that any who die 
in infancy are lost, or that God may not extend his grace to any who 
are without the pale of ordinary means, as it may seem good in his 
sight. 
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(5.) ‘* That in regard to the doctrine of the Civil Magistrate and his 
authority and duty in the sphere of religion as taught in the standards, 
this Church holds that the Lord Jesus Christ is the only King and Head 
of the Church and ‘‘ Head over all things to the Church which is his 
body,” disapproves of all compulsory or persecuting and intolerant prin- 
ciples in religion, and declares as hitherto that she does not require 
approval of any thing in her standards that teaches or may be supposed 
to teach such principles.” 


Here leaving other points untouched, we are called to notice 
distinctly, that the good people of Scotland, established 
originally upon the same doctrinal foundations with ourselves 
but passing on in a way of their own, have come into the 
same conditions of belief with us touching little children dying 
in infancy, baptized or unbaptized; and in respect to the 
unevangelized millions of the race, they are no longer prepared 
to say “that God may not extend his grace to any who are 
without the pale of ordinary means, as it may seem good in his 
sight.” é 

Of course, no one will conclude because of these criticisms, 
that we do not consider the religious system which has pre- 
vailed in New England, as a vast and uplifting power for 
good, in spite of these defects and anomaties in her creed. Our 
religious system, taken as a whole, is something vastly wider 
and more comprehensive than any creed. It embraces the 
never-ending succession of Sabbaths with their sanctuary praise 
and worship,—the public sermons and prayers warm from 
living hearts and blending themselves with all the checkered 
experiences of human life,—the reverent use of the Bible in 
the family and the daily worship around the household altar,— 
all these, and other elements combine to make up a sum total 
of influence and power, in the presence of which the creed is 
often well-nigh forgotten. 

Nevertheless truth is always better than error. The things 
which are just and pure and righteous are to be carefully 
sought for and cherished. Who can tell how many generous 
and noble natures have been repelled from our religious sys- 
tem and kept from our sanctuaries by those arbituary and cruel 
features in our ancient creeds which were meant to honor God, 
but served only to dishonor him ? 
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Artictt IV.—CHRISTIANITY A SCIENCE, NOT A 
DREAM. 


Tuts theme was suggested by the following words in a letter 
from a candid skeptic: “I was born and brought up in a fam- 
ily connected with the Orthodox Church. My wife, too, is a 
member of it, and I go with her on Sundays. I do it more 
from habit than because I get any good. It would be a real 
comfert to me if I could believe what she believes. But I can- 
not do it because I want to; I can only believe what seems to 
me true, and it does not seem to.me that the orthodox ideas of 
religion have much foundation. There is too much of fancy 
and imagination about them, instead of substantial facts. God 
and Heaven, especially God living on earth in the flesh, seems 
to me like beautiful dreams.” 

We answer, Christianity is a science, not a dream. 

What, then, is science? Professor Youmans, one of its 
chief priests, when editor of the Popular Science Monthly, 
gave this definition: “Science is exact knowledge, obtained 
by demonstration, observation, or experiment.” 

This definition ought to be kept ever in mind, for nothing 
is more frequently counterfeited than the word “science.” 
Since the days when the Bible was written, there has always 
been “science, falsely so called.” Much that is called science 
is not exact knowledge, but only partial knowledge, that is, “ dis- 
turbed ignorance.” 

In our National Treasury at Washington, numerous clerks 
count the torn and worn-out greenbacks that have been for- 
warded for redemption. The clerks become so expert that 
they can detect a counterfeit by a glance or touch, and when 
one is found, it is at once thrown out and deducted from the ac- 
count of the sender. So in reading and hearing statements 
about scientific matters, one should be ever on the watch for 
the “counterfeits” that abound,—the plausible speculations 
and unproved hypotheses that may have been falsely passed off 
as “science.” 
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Hypotheses are legitimate tools by which to construct and 
test science, but they are no more to be called “science” 
than the presses that print our greenbacks are to be called 
“currency.” 

It should also be noted here that as the clerks who count and 
exainine the currency do not need to be paper-makers or print- 
ers or engravers in order to detect counterfeits, so one need 
not be a scientist to know whether a scientific statement is 
logical or not,—whether its facts are well attested, and its con- 
clusions established. 

A certain man looked over his commercial paper, and di- 
vided it into three bunches, marked “ B” for bad, “ D” for 
doubtful, and “G” for good—an excellent system for books 
as well as banks, that no “bad” or “doubtful” speculations 
may be counted in our “ assets” of scientific knowledge. 

Christianity asks no exemption from the tests of counterfeit >> Va 
truth. Itdemands them. God’s command is: “ Prove” (that 
is, test) “all things: hold fast that which is good.” Are the 
facts of Christianity well-attested? Do its conclusions neces- 
sarily follow? Is the “paper” of Christianity “B” or “D” 
or “ G 9? 

We answer again, Christianity is a science, not a dream, 
since it consists, in its essentials, of proved knowledge, estab- 
lished, in part, like law and history, wpon abundant and re- 
liable testimony ; established, in part, like the scientific certain- 
ties of gravitation and the roundness of the earth, wpon a 
proved hypothesis which is found to be alone inclusive of all 
the facts and consistent with all; established, in part, like 
chemistry and medicine, upon repeated and thorough eaperi- 
ments. 

I. As to the evidences of Christianity in the line of ¢esti- 
mony, it is well-known that the great jurist, Sir Matthew Hale, 
declared that the evidence on which Christianity bases its 
claims, is such as would be deemed competent in any court of 
justice. More recently, Greenleaf, the standard authority 
among English-speaking lawyers on questions of evidence, in 
his great work on “ The Testimony of the Four Evangelists,” 
after testing the Gospels as he would test documentary evi- 
dence offered in a court, declares that they are sufficient to 
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establish as historic the facts which they allege in regard to 
Christ and the origin of Christianity. 

Not only the historic but also the experimental elements of 
of Christianity are established upon abundant testimony. No 
crime was ever better attested than its opposite and preventive 
—conversion. A lawyer found himself one night in a meet- 
ing for Christian testimony. The subject was Conversion. To 
the fact of it as a personal experience, testimony was given by 
ascore of his friends and neighbors, many of them persons 
whose honesty and good sense he had learned to respect. They 
all declared, in varying terms, that in answer to a penitent, 
trusting appeal to Christ, a radical change had occurred in the 
springs of life. Their tastes as to associates, songs, books, 
amusements, had been changed ; also their consolations, aims, 
activities, habits. He said to himself: “If any two of these 
men should testify that I had committed murder I should be 
hung. Shall I reject all this evidence?” He made the only 
answer that an honest man can make without self-condemna- 
tion. The conclusive testimony demanded a decisive verdict. 
He pronounced himself “ Guilty,” and appealed to Christ for 
pardon. 

II. But the evidences of Christianity in the line of testi- 
mony have been so often and so strongly presented, that I pass 
at once into a new field of Christian evidences, that of proved 
hypotheses, through which many of the most unquestioned 
truths have been received into the hall of science,—for in- 
stance, gravitation and the roundness and revolution of the 
earth,—to show that, like these, Christianity is scientific be- 
cause it presents a system that includes all of the facts involved 
and harmonizes all the facts. 

How do we know that the earth is round? We never saw 
its roundness—nor felt it. To the senses it seems both flat 
and firm. But long ago men noticed that a ship coming in 
from sea showed to those on the land, first its rigging, and 
then its hull. This and other facts suggested that the earth 
might be round. The guess or hypothesis was tested and found 
to include and harmonize all the facts involved, and so became, 
by an accumulation of probabilities, a scientific certainty. 
To-day we all believe that the earth is round as firmly as we 
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believe that it contains gold and silver. The rantings of the 
ignorant Richmond preacher against this doctrine of science 
disturb us as little as the rantings of Ingersollism should dis- 
turb our convictions that Christ is the Son of God, and the 
Bible the Word of God. 

So gravitation was at first 1 guess and became a certainty by 
being proved to include and harmonize all the essential facts 
involved. 

One may reach moral certainty in regard to God as well as 
in regard to gravitation by am accumulation of probabilities. 
Gladstone, in his famous paper on “ Probability as the Guide 
to Conduct,” by the very title, which is all one needs to read 
to catch his argument, suggests that in the matters of home 
and business, men are guided not by certainties but by proba- 
bilities. Fathers provide food and raiment for coming days, 
not because there is a certainty that they and theirs will live 
to need them, but because there is a probability of it. The 
farmer sows because of the probability that his harvest will not 
be snatched away by drought or pest. By the same sensible 
principle, if a man deems it more probable that Christianity 
is true than false, he is bound at least to test it, that probabil- 
ity may be changed to certainty by experiment. It is playing 
the quack on oneself to insist that every claim of Christianity 
shall be proved as mathematically as that two and two make 
four, when in almost everything probability is the guide to 
conduct. 

Our problem at this point, then, is, whether Christianity is 
not probably true in its essential claims as to history and ex- 
perience. 

We are strongly assured by one of the chief priests of sci- 
ence that there is nothing unscientific or self-contradictory or 
inconsistent in the main theory of Christianity. Professor 
Tyndall, in the Popular Science Monthly, says: “The the- 
ory that the system of nature is under the control of a Being 
who changes phenomena in compliance with the prayers of 
men, is, in my opinion, a perfectly legitimate one. It is a mat- 
ter of experience that an earthly father, who is at the same 
time both wise and tender, listens to the requests of his chil- 
dren, and, if they do not ask amiss, takes pleasure in granting 
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their requests. We know also that this compliance extends to 
the alteration, within certain limits, of the current of events 
on earth. With this suggestion offered by our experience, it 
is no departure from scientific method to place behind natural 
phenomena a universal Father, who, in answer to the prayers 
of his children, alters the current of those phenomena. But, 
without verification, a theoretic conception is a mere figment 
of the intellect. The region of theory, both in science and 
theology, lies behind the world of the senses, but the verifica- 
tion of theory occurs in the sensible world.” 

There is, then, no difficulty in the Christian theory of the 
universe, but only in the verification of the theory. Matthew 
Arnold, in the preface of his work on “ Literature and Dogma,” 
with as cool a dogmatism as if he were an infallible pope over 
all knowledge, utters the dogma that the theory of a personal 
and intelligent First Cause is untenable, because it can never 
be verified. But it can be verified, and all the other essential 
facts of Christianity, in exactly the same way as the facts of 
optics, astronomy, and many other theories of Science which 
Mr. Arnold and Professor Tyndall fully accept, by showing 
that this theory alone includes and is consistent with all the 
Facts. 

There is a problem of far higher importance than anything 
in optics or astronomy to which I shall apply this scientific 
method. It is well stated in the following extracts from the 
letters of an old schoolmate: “ Death has taken my father, 
mother, and sisters away since those days of early friendship 
with you, and my life is mostly made up of this wearisome 
repetition of common-places. I wonder sometimes what all 
this glittering, shiny pageant, which we call life, may mean; 
what is the key to it all? How shall I find the meaning of 
this ever-recurring I, and all its relations to the infinite uni- 
verse about me ?” 

Mr. Huxley expresses the problem in these earnest words: 
“The question of questions for mankind—the problem which 
underlies all others, and is more interesting than any other—is 
the ascertainment of the place which man occupies in nature, 
and of his relation to the universe of things.” Many a 
thoughtful man has felt that life is an island on which he has 
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been left in sleep, with no land in sight as he looks behind him, 
no land in sight as he looks forward, and no human voice about 
him able to answer the questions, Whence came 1? What am 
I? Whither am I going?” 

How can he solve this problem of highest moment? What 
is “the meaning of this ever-recurring I, and all its relations 
to the infinite universe about us ?”” 

The answer must be a theory that includes all the facts in- 
volved and is at the same time consistent with them all. 

Let it be remembered that there are mental and moral facts 
as well as physical ones. Every man’s common sense tells him 
that the word he hears is no more a fact than the unheard 
thought that prompted it; that the clock he sees is no more a 
fact than time, which he cannot see ; that the hot stove which 
he has felt is no more a fact than the idea of cause which the 
pain awakened in his mind. The Sermon on the Mount is as 
much a fact as a labelled bug, or a stuffed monkey, or an idiot’s 
brain. Any theory of the universe which does not include all 
the facts involved, mental and moral as well as physical, and 
does not prove itself consistent with them all, is, by the very 
laws of science, unworthy of acceptance. 

First, notice the answer which atheists make to the anxious 
inquiry of the human soul. By atheism I mean what the 
word literally means, any theory that is without God, that 
leaves God out, whether by denying Him or ignoring Him. I 
am aware that it is now the fashion to call atheism, “ agnosti- 
cism,” which is usually nothing else but atheism under a less 
malodorous name. When agnosticism is not atheism it is his 
lazy brother. It takes energy and courage to defend a posi- 
tive denial of God. It is easier to sit on the fence. Those 
who are too lazy or too timid to deny the existence of God 
have borrowed the trick of sharpers in the courts, and say to 
all religious questions, “I don’t know.” No one has any right 
to say that of any important matter until he has earnestly tried 
to know. I do not count as agnostics those who, like Thomas, 
are seeking to know what is truth. 

Atheism gives an answer to the problem of man’s relation to 
the universe as superficial as the Ptolemaic answer to the prob- 
lem of the earth’s relations. Ptolemy, judging by the mere 
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appearance of things to the senses, considered the earth as the 
greatest body in the universe, the stable centre of all things, 
and took no account whatever of the unseen force of gravita- 
tion. So the atheist, looking only at the seen and temporal, 
makes man the highest being in the universe, and selfishness 
the highest motive, and takes no account whatever of the un- 
seen spiritual forces at work in the world, such as Providence 
and prayer. 

These Godless theories in regard to man and his relations to 
the universe are not scientific ; first, because they ignore a large 
proportion of the facts. Tyndall, in his famous Belfast Ad- 
dress, confessed that there was a class of facts which his mate- 
rialism had not included in its theories,—‘“ The unquenchable 
claims of man’s emotional nature.” The human race will 
never be satisfied with any answer to its grandest problem, any 
theory of the universe and its relations to man, which does not 
include and is not consistent with this class of facts, which are 
as universal as humanity, and as deep as human thought,— 
“The unquenchable claims of man’s emotional nature.” 

The theories of atheism also fail to include or explain the 
fact that thoughts of immortality have a place in every human 
mind, either as a faith, a tradition, or a question. 

Especially must a satisfactory theory of the universe explain 
the origin of matter, life, and mind, but atheism offers no ex- 
planation. Tyndall speaks for the world of science when he 
denies that there is the slightest evidence of spontaneous gene- 
ration, or of life except as “an emanation of antecedent life.” 
Huxley long since admitted that his bathybius protoplasm, 
which he hoped would prove to be the jelly-mother of all life, 
is only inorganic gypsum—the same material as the Cardiff 
Giant. Atheism leaves us no way to get an existence. And 
yet we exist. No fact is more wal in a theory of the universe 
than life, and no theory that fails to explain such a fact is 
scientifically satisfactory. 

The theories of atheism are unscientific because, second, 
they are inconsistent with many facts. 

Five expressions distinguish man as man everywhere. He 
can say, “I am,” “I can,” “I ought,” “I will,” “I pray.” As 
being corresponds to the words “I am,” and freedom of choice 
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to the words “I will,” so God must correspond to the words 
“T pray,” by the very laws of science, which allow in nature 
no universal instinct without an adequate answer. 

The theory of atheism is also inconsistent with the scientific 
fact that in universal experience, plan, adaptation, purpose, 
law, order, progress, are found to be the result of personality 
and intelligence. 

Nor is the theory of atheism consistent with the facts of 
present experience in ascribing to matter “the power and 
potency of every form of life.” The fairy stories that make 
flowers talk, and magic axes cut down whole forests with no 
hand to wield them, and the mythologies of heathenism that 
tell of matter in images of wood and stone thinking and act- 
ing as gods, are not one whit less scientific than the theories of 
atheism that make the hot and lifeless atoms of primeval fog, 
the builders of the present world of matter and mind. 

It is scientifically certain, then, that the theories of the uni- 
verse which deny or ignore God have not sufficient credentials 
to take their contested seats in the Congress of Science, since 
they neither include nor harmonize all the facts involved. 

The problem of “the ever-recurring I, in its relations to the 
universe,” is answered but little better by unchristian theism. 
No hypothesis of the universe, even though it recognizes the 
existence of God, that does not include and harmonize the 
four large groups of well-attested facts in regard to Providence 
and prayer, the Bible and Christ, can be considered a scientific 
theory of man and his relations. 

From these theories that fail to answer the problem of the 
universe, we turn to one that succeeds. As gravitation in- 
eluded and explained all the essential facts in regard to the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, so Christianity alone offers 
a theory of man’s relations that includes and explains all the 
facts involved. In the words of Napoleon, “The Bible con- 
tains a complete series of facts and of historical men to ex- 
plain time and eternity.” No other theory tells us how the 
world of nature began, or how it will end. No other theory 
explains the evidences of a controlling mind in the order and 
progress of nature and history. No other theory gives a reas- 
onable explanation of the fact that a poor, uneducated carpen- 
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ter of Nazareth, who died as a malefactor almost 1900 years 
ago, is the best known, the most beloved, the most obeyed of 
any being that ever lived in flesh. No other theory explains 
why the Bible alone of ancient books is the book of the people 
to-day, the King-Book in the literature of power. 

In the Palace of Justice at Rome, they take the traveler into 
a chamber with strangely painted frescoes on the ceiling and 
around the walls, and strange mosaics upon the floor. He can- 
not reduce them to harmony. It is all a bewildering maze. 
But there is one spot upon the floor of that room, standing 
upon which everything falls into symmetry. He can see at 
that point, and that only, the design of the artist and the 
beauty of his work. So the world seems a chaos of sorrow 
and sin from every point except one. From any other stand- 
point life is no¢ worth living. But when one stands beside the 
Cross, with the Bible in hand, he can see that through all the 
convulsions of nature and history 

‘*One eternal purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of God are ripening 
With the progress of the suns.” 

The evidences of Christianity in the line of testimony and 
proved hypothesis are sufficient at least to show that Christianity 
is more probably true than false. That is all that one who is 
daily making probability his guide to conduct hasa right to ask 
as a reason for going forward to the third and most conclusive 
department of Christian evidence, that of experiment, in which 
probability is changed to certainty. 

We have seen that the religion of Christ, when it is compared 
with history and law and other departments of science that are 
based on testimony, vindicates its right to be also considered a 
part of Science, by showing abundant and reliable testimony as 
the basis of its claims. 

We have also seen that Christianity, when it is compared 
with any department of Science which is based on a proved 
hypothesis, again establishes its claim to be counted a part of 
Science by presenting a theory of the universe that includes, 
explains, and harmonizes all the facts involved. 

III. Comparing Christianity with those branches of Science, 
such as chemistry and medicine, that are chiefly based on care- 
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ful, thorough and repeated experiments and tests, we shall see 
that by the proof of tests and experiments also, Christianity is 
a science, not a dream. 

Science ascertained thus by personal experiments is consid- 
ered somewhat more certain than that which comes from relia- 
ble testimony or proved hypotheses. Absolutely certain knowl- 
edge in this matter of religion can only be secured by adding 
to reliable testimony and proved hypotheses, a personal experi- 
ence of the reality of conversion and the power of prayer. 

The most important elements of Christianity are not theories 
but experience, and therefore the final test of it must be a per- 
sonal experiment of its power. Error can debate, bat truth 
alone can bear tests and experiments. Reasoning is a long 
route to conclusions, that even then are not absolutely certain. 
Experiment is the short cut to truth, and much the surest path 
when the object can thus be reached. Hence the religion of 
Christ has grown by the condensed logic of tests more than by 
spoken arguments. 

It is to this department of evidence especially that the com- 
mand applies, “ Prove all things,” which does not mean that we 
are to argue about everything, but rather, “ Zest all things.” 
Experience comes from eaperior, meaning to make trial of, to 
put to the test. Some one asked Coleridge if he could prove 
the truth of Christianity? “ Yes,” said he, “try it.” Philip’s 
answer to Nathaniel’s doubt whether the Messiah could come 
out of Nazareth was almost as brief,—‘‘ Come and see.” He 
might have argued that Christ was not originally of Nazareth 
but of Bethlehem, but some new difficulty would then have 
arisen, and hours or days or perhaps weeks would have been 
lost in debates. He led his friend rather along the short cut of 
experiment. A moment with Christ cured Nathaniel’s doubts, 
and he exclaimed, “Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the 
King of Israel.” 

If a scientific professor should say to his class that he could 
change 2. bottle of a certain black liquid into snowy whiteness 
by pouring into it a scarlet fluid, and a score of witnesses should 
corroborate his testimony, his hearers might believe it. This 
belief might be strengthened if he could philosophize elearly 
on the characteristics and relations of the two liquids. But 
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they would more quickly reach certainty by taking the two 
bottles into their own hands, to prevent any chance of jugglery, 
and performing the experiment for themselves. So in the 
Divine chemistry of conversion, one reaches the certainty that 
the black heart of sin may be changed by the blood of Christ 
into the snowy whiteness of purity and joy, when to Christian 
testimony and Christian philosophy he adds personal experience. 
If Christianity is a matter of such moment as to be worthy of 
volumes of reasoning ; if it involves issues of life and death, of 
happiness and misery; if its truth or falseness is an important 
matter for each individual to decide, as the world’s wisest men 
have generally believed ; then surely, it ought to be fully tested 
by every rational being who has heard of its claims. 

“One must have his standing in God to understand God.” 
If there is a God personally interested in man, it would be 
natural for him to give a written revelation of His will for all 
the ages. How can one know that the Bible is such a revela- 
tion? By doing God’s will as there asserted An aged Chris- 
tian had a great many passages in her Bible marked “T” and 
“P.” She was asked what these letters signified. She said 
they marked the promises of God that she herself had tried and 
proved. Here, then, is a method of testing the Bible, more 
direct than by examining its historical and scientific accuracy 
and the fulfillment of its prophecies. Many of the promises of 
God are personal prophecies whose truth can be readily tested. 
It is fair, then, to make this challenge to the skeptic. “ Live 
according to the precepts of the Bible for a year, and observe 
whether such living tends to make you nobler and happier, or 
baser and more miserable. Thus you may surely know by its 
fruits whether it is truth or deception.” 

If there isa God personally interested in us, there would 
naturally be provided not only a written revelation of His will 
but also a means of daily communication between Him and our 
hearts, for the expression of adoration, penitence, praise, peti- 
tion, and self-surrender, the five elements of prayer. In the 
words of Joseph Cook we may therefore say to the skeptic: “I 
don’t ask whether you believe what I believe. You believe 
something. There are a few religious propositions which appear 
to you to be incontrovertible. Will you take these and submit 
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to them in your places of business, in your places of secret 
temptation, in your family, im your thoughts, in your imagi- 
nation? Will you yield gladly to your conscience as illumi- 
nated by the best you know of God’s Word and works. WILL 
YOU TAKE ALL THE LIGHT YOU HAVE AND SURRENDER TO IT, 
and all the other light you get by self-surrender—the most vital 
part of prayer? If so, you will have probably new views of 
prayer before to-morrow morning.” 

An infidel physician in Pennsylvania, who had been startled 
into unusual thoughtfulness by the sudden death of a friend, 
resolved to give the question of prayer a fair, full personal test. 
As he read the Bible for light, the words of James especially 
impressed him, “ If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God 
that giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not.” He knelt 
down to pray in the solitude of his own chamber, and by an 
earnest and honest test, found that prayer, at which he had 
formerly sneered, was indeed a power in the universe, and 
especially in his soul. By a thorough experiment he had ex- 
changed a tormenting “perhaps” for an assuring “ verily.” 
The interrogation mark of skepticism that has appeared in 
every age from the days of Job, with the question, “ What 
profit shall we have if we pray?’ was changed to the period of 
certainty, so that he could say with James, “ The effectual, fer- 
vent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” He became 
the eloquent Bishop Thompson, of the Methodist Church. 

Only a few centuries ago the scholarship of Europe doubted 
the very existence of America. It was thought to be a mere 
dream of Columbus. Long after America’s existence had been 
proved, the possibility of receiving anything from it, or sending 
anything to it by steamboats, was doubted by many learned 
men. Is there any America? Can steamers carry messages to 
it, and ‘bring back answers and goods¢ These questions were 
both answered, after much useless argument, by experiment, 
with a mighty ‘“ Yes.” 

Is there a God in Heaven? Can we hold intercourse with 
Him by Bible-reading and prayer? These questions to which 
skeptics sneer back their theoretic “No,” multitudes of Chris- 
tians have answered for themselves, by experiment, as all others 


might do, with a mighty “ Yxs.” 
6 ie vital WILBUR F. Crarts, 








Prohibition and High License. 


Articte V.—THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PROHIBI- 
TION AND HIGH LICENSE. 


THE liquor problem is a large question, and one that may be 
profitably discussed from widely different standpoints. In the 
space of a few pages, it is idle to attempt anything like a gen- 
eral treatment ; the purpose of this paper is to suggest only 
one point of view. Many of the present discussions concern- 
ing the relative merits of Prohibition and High License seem 
tacitly to assume that the actual results of these two methods 
will be pretty nearly the same. As Prohibition does not pro- 
hibit, it is said, common sense shows that it is more expedient 
to adopt a measure whose aim is more moderate, and moreover, 
a measure which is generally admitted to succeed in its aim. 
Since the sale of liquor cannot be stopped by any means of 
legislation, is it not wiser to restrict the sale by a law adapted 
to that end, than to have it restricted by a law which, attempt- 
ing to perform the impossible, is continually broken? The 
effect on the community of a law constantly broken is enough 
to settle the case against Prohibition. 

This argument is heard every day; and on the outside, it 
looks plausible enough. But it exhibits a misconception of 
what Prohibition really aims to accomplish. Let it be admit- 
ted that Prohibition does not prohibit, for it is absurd to sup- 
pose such a thing to be possible. The repeated utterance of 
that phrase need scare no one; it is a platitude, and is per- 
fectly harmless. If, now, we view the question from the com- 
mon standpoint, we see that Prohibition restricts the liquor 
traffic with the law daily broken, while High License restricts 
the traflic with the law fairly well enforced. Many instantly 
jump to the conclusion that the practical results of the two 
plans are similar, with moral and social considerations all in 
favor of the latter. 

It is worth our while to see if such reasoning is not based 
on a superficial glance. There is a fundamental difference be- 
tween Prohibition and High License, and it is only fair to 
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insist that it be considered. High License greatly diminishes 
the number of the saloons; it closes those of the most filthy 
and disreputable character; so that the “dens of vice” are the 
points which feel the weight of the law most severely. But 
this is not the conclusion of the whole matter. While lessen- 
ing the number, High License unquestionably raises the tone 
of the saloons that remain; this fact is not only admitted by 
the advocates of the measure, but it is curious to observe that 
some of them estimate it as an ally to their forces. A short 
time ago, a writer in the Wew York Hvening Post gravely 
argued in favor of High License because it did raise the tone of 
the saloon, and seemed to be surprised that the advocates of 
Prohibition failed to see the force of the argument. Now itis 
exactly at this point that the rival methods are widely sepa- 
rated. Raising the tone of the saloon isprecisely what Prohi- 
bition condemns. The attempt of a prohibitory law is to dis- 
courage the liquor traffic; to accomplish this end, the traffic 
must be lowered, not elevated in the public esteem. It must 
be put under a ban. If it is once admitted that retail liquor 
selling is prejudicial to the best interests of the community, 
then the aim of the law should be to arrange matters so that 
the influential part of the community may remove their pat- 
ronage from it. This result is not, and from the nature of the 
ease, cannot be accomplished by High License. As long as 
the saloon is supported by the law for value received, and 
made not only respectable but attractive with music, art, liter- 
ature, and agreeable recreation, it will appeal to the higher 
classes of society. Will there be no difference between the re- 
sults of a measure which makes a certain thing an offense 
against the law, and the effects of a measure that popularizes 
that thing among the more influential classes of the com- 
munity? 

Prohibition has to work against the tide. The practical 
east of mind, which is the fashionable style of intellect in these 
days, impairs the mental vision of many men. It makes them 
near-sighted, and incapable of appreciating results that cannot 
be grasped on the spot. Not a few politicians to-day even 
wear blinders, lest something should distract them from the 
beaten track. Many “ practical” writers condemn Prohibition 
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because its good effects are not immediately apparent. They 
insist that Prohibition must either revolutionize the com- 
munity explosively, or it must be abandoned as worthless. If 
a prohibitory law is passed in any town or state, a period of 
two or three years is judged to be abundant time to estimate 
the results. They are like many zealous Christians, who refuse 
to consider a sinner “converted,” unless an instantaneous 
and total change has taken place in all his natural inclinations. 
This analogy indicates another line of separation between Pro- 
hibition and High License. The latter aims at immediate re- 
sults ; and toa high degree realizes them. Prohibition aims at 
results, which, from the character of the circumstances in- 
volved, cannot be instantly attained. High License attempts a 
partial cure. Prohibition attempts prevention of the disease. 

It is absolutely certain that a prohibitory law cannot stop the 
sale of liquor in hidden holes and dark alleys where life and 
property are in danger. There needs no ghost come from the 
grave to tell us that. Men who are habitual drunkards, who 
drink not for social pleasure but to quench thirst, will satisfy the 
appetite in some way or another. Prohibition cannot change 
their nature nor does it attempt to do so. These creatures who 
“put an enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains ” are 
all traveling in one direction; a miserable death is visibly 
written on their faces. Prohibition hardly touches this class ; 
it has work more important to accomplish. It recognizes the 
fact that no one begins to drink in a hiding-place. Most 
young men who eventually become drunkards take their pre- 
paratory course in pleasant surroundings. They drink, not to 
satisfy thirst, but because moderate drinking is an “Open 
Sesame” to congenial society. High License, by elevating the 
tone of the saloon, makes the bait still more attractive. 
Young men may now pass a pleasant evening in the most 
warm-hearted and delightful society, with every attraction in 
the way of respectable amusement, and can feel that they are 
gentlemen in every sense of the word. If on important occa- 
sions, they become a trifle more demonstrative than the cir- 
cumstances would seem to call for, they need fear nothing 
from the community. Those who live in glass houses cannot 
throw stones. 
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Now most of these young men who some day will step into 
positions of trust and responsibility—would never think of 
spending their evenings at a drinking resort, if the higher 
class of saloons were closed and liquor selling an offense against 
the law. With the majority of them, the appetite for drink 
has not yet assumed any appreciable proportions. The idea of 
a refined yoyng man smuggling whisky into his room for pri- 
vate consumption, or frequenting the vilest places to take his 
glass, is absurd on the face of it; though it is far from absurd 
to imagine him doing so after the habit and taste for drinking 
is acquired. The prohibitory law undertakes to save him 
while there is time; by degrading the rank of the saloon, it 
strips it of all attractions. The traffic is made a criminal 
offense. Hence, while liquor may still be secretly sold, and 
drunkards seen reeling on the streets, the prohibitory law has 
struck home. The good effects cannot be seen immediately, 
but they are bound to come in time. It is a case of cause and 


effect. 
The saloon-keepers say, with a deprecatory shake of the 


head, that Prohibition means free rum. If this be true, why 
are they in mortal terror of the measure? If under a prohibi- 
tory law they can sell liquor without paying for the privilege, 
why do they not secretly support such a law? Far from it; 
they are too far-seeing and acute for that. They are but mad 
north-north-west; when the wind is southerly they know a 
hawk from a handsaw. They will pay almost any sum under 
a license law, but they hate Prohibition as they hate Chris- 
tianity. 

The cause of Prohibition suffers so much from the support 
of unreasoning fanatics, and from those who seek to make it 
the national political principle, that it is not surprising to find 
the measure in bad odor with many thoughtful and sincere 
men. Yet the principle of Prohibition is at bottom wholly 
reasonable ; it is both radical and far-sighted, and it grapples 
with the problem in a close and fearless way. But High Li- 
cense, while apparently approaching Prohibition as its asymp- 
tote, is working swiftly and surely in a contrary direction. The 
principles underlying the two plans are separated by an impas- 


sable gulf. 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF YALE 
COLLEGE. 


January 17, 1888, Professor Knapp read extracts from the 
unpublished journals of George Borrow, relating to travels and 
researches in Wales and on the Isle of Man. 

Mr. F. G. Moore presented a communication on LucRETIUS AND 
Vere. A list of Vergil’s imitations of Lucretius—making no 
pretensions to completeness—shows a total of about four hundred, 
one hundred and seventy of which are in the Georgics. The 
great influence of Lucretius traceable in the Georgics, is explained 
by the fact that the poem is didactic, and its subject is Nature. 
Moreover, Vergil was strongly inclined to philosophy, down to 
the time of writing the second Georgie (vs. 475-494). Thence- 
forward he was affected by Lucretius chiefly as a poet. Of the 
imitations in the Georgics about sixty per cent. are in the first 
two books; of those in the Aineid only about forty per cent.,—all 
in the first six books; of those in the Eclogues the great majority 
are in the sixth. Nearly two-thirds of these imitations are from 
Lucretius’s 5th, 1st, and 6th books, and in this order of frequency. 
From an actual grouping of the references it is evident that Vergil 
admired, and most frequently had in mind, just those passages 
upon which rest the reputation of Lucretius, as judged by modern 
critics. 

The Secretary read a brief account, from private sources, of the 
excavations at Sicyon which have been resumed by the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
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Tue Story or Iretanp.—It is not an easy thing to tell the 
“story” of Ireland dispassionately. It is therefore to the credit 
of the author of this volume—who modestly claims only to have 
prepared a summary of Irish history—that she has written with 
marked impartiality, and has evidently sought to give only the 
bare facts. In a somewhat hasty reading we have not noticed a 
line which would show whether Miss Emily Lawless is an English- 
woman or an Irishwoman, a Protestant or a Roman Catholic. 

The story of Ireland is told from the very beginning—when 
the island was covered with Arctic glaciers—and is brought down 
to the present year, and the agitation for “home rule.” The 
reader is not wearied or confused with details. Attention is 
directed only to the more important events, and these are 
described briefly and clearly, so that a distinct impression can be 
obtained with regard to each one. Prominent in the early his- 
tory, of course, is the golden age of the Irish church, when Irish 
ecclesiastics in the sixth century were noted for their learning 
and piety, and Irish missionaries, with true Celtic enthusiasm, 
made their way to so many heathen countries on the continent of 
Europe. But while the church afforded some bond of union for 
the people, unfortunately there was no political union. The tribal 
system gave rise to jealousies and feuds which made all sense of 
patriotism and devotion to a common country impossible, and 
brought on an internecine war of clan against clan which resulted 
in what was little better than anarchy. Here was the opportu- 
nity of England. The Anglo-Norman invasion under Strongbow 
could not but be successful, and the “ conquest ” of the island was 
accomplished. If this conquest had been complete, and a strong 
government could have been established, there might have been 
a possibility of the growth in time of a united Irish people. But 
the condition of the island for hundreds of years remained sub- 
stantially the same as when it was ruled by its native chiefs. The 
best of the land was parcelled out among the Geraldines, who soon 
became petty kings and “ Irish of the Irish;” and, being too far 
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away from England for any adequate control by the English gov- 
errment, each sought to extend his own power at the expense of 
the others. Hence came a long, long succession of English inva- 
sions, and attempts to root out the native population and replace 
it by English colonists; “which,” as Sir John Davis says, “the 
English not being able to do, caused a perpetual war between the 
two nations, which continued four hundred and odd years, and 
would have lasted unto the world’s end, if in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign the Irish had not been broken and conquered by the sword.” 
It is a long and sickening story of misgovernment; of brutal 
deeds and yet more brutal retaliations. From the time of Strong- 
bow to the battle of the Boyne, does the history of the world— 
does the history of even despotic and inhuman Russia, which is 
to-day a menace to civilization—furnish an example of more out- 
rageous cruelty or of more stupid imbecility than that of the 
treatment of Ireland by England? We cannot but remember 
that our ancestors were Englishmen, and do not hesitate to 
acknowledge that they deserve their full share of the blame. 
Perhaps this fact of our ancestry is the reason why our Ameri- 
can treatment of the Indians offers some remarkably striking 
and humiliating parallels to English treatment of Ireland. Ire- 
land was colonized by England and re-colonized during hundreds of 
years, and times without number; and yet, says an old writer: 
“ There was scarce an Englishman who had been seven years in 
the country and meant to remain there, who did not become 
averse to England and grow into something of an Irishman.” 
The evidence of the poet Spenser has been often quoted. He 
went over to Ireland to share in the work of subjugation and 
colonization, and he says: ‘‘They [the Irish] were brought to 
such wretchedness that any strong heart would rue the same. 
Out of every corner of the woods and glens they came creeping 
forth upon their hands, for their legs could not bear them. They 
looked like anatomies of death ; they spoke like ghosts crying out 
of their graves. They did eat the dead carrions where they did 
find them, yea and one ancther soon after; inasmuch as the very 

carcasses they spared not to scrape out of their graves; and if 

they found a plot of watercresses or shamrocks, there they 

thronged as to a feast.” Every generation from Spenser to the 

beginning of the eighteenth century has its witnesses of what has 
passed before their own eyes, and they all tell the same terrible 
story. Sir Henry Sydney tried his hand, and the Earl of Essex, 
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and Strafford, and Cromwell, and William IIL, and then—then, 
after the battle of the Boyne—Ireland was at last “quiet.” A 
graveyard quiet settled down for two generations. We have not 
space to describe the commercial ruin that England brought on 
Ireland in the eighteenth century. It is well known how Eng- 
land, for what she supposed to be the good of her own people, 
deliberately suppressed and destroyed Irish trade and Irish manu- 
factures. It is enough to refer to the Penal Code to which the 
people were then subjected, and which Edmund Burke described 
as “well digested and well disposed in all its parts; a machine 
of wise and elaborate contrivance, and as well fitted for the op- 
pression, impoverishment, and degradation of a people, and the 
debasement in them of human nature itself, as ever proceeded 
from the perverted ingenuity of man.” In this connection we 
will quote the testimony of Mr. Lecky: “ By this code the 
Roman Catholics were absolutely excluded from the Parliament, 
from the magistracy, from the corporations, from the bench, and 
from the bar. They could not vote at Parliamentary elections or 
at vestries ; they could not act as constables or sheriffs, or jury- 
men, or serve in the army, or navy, or become solicitors, or even 
hold the positions of gamekeeper or watchman. Schools were 
established to bring up their children as Protestants; and if they 
refused to avail themselves of these, they were deliberately as- 
signed to hopeless ignorance, being excluded from the university, 
and debarred, under crushing penalties, from acting as school- 
masters, as ushers, or as private tutors, or from sending their 
children abroad to obtain the instruction they were refused at 
home. They could not marry Protestants, and if such a marriage 
were celebrated it was annulled by law, and the priest who offi- 
ciated might be hung. They could not buy land or inherit or 
receive it as a gift from Protestants, or hold life-annuities, or 
leases for more than thirty-one years, or any lease on such terms 
that the profits of the land exceeded one-third of the rent. If 
any Catholic leaseholder by his industry so increased his profits 
that they exceed this proportion, and did not immediately make 
a corresponding increase in his payments, any Protestant who 
gave the information could enter into possession of his farm. If 
any Catholic had secretly purchased either his old forfeited estate, 
or any other land, any Protestant who informed against him 
might become the proprietor. The few Catholic landowners who 
remained were deprived of the right which all other classes pos- 
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sessed of bequeathing their lands as they pleased. If their sons 
continued Catholics, it was divided equally between them. If, 
however, the eldest son consented to apostatize, the estate was 
settled upon him, the father from that hour became only a life- 
tenant, and lost all power of selling, mortgaging, or otherwise 
disposing of it. If the wife of a Catholic abandoned the religion 
of her husband, she was immediately free from his control and 
the Chancellor was empowered to assign to her a certain propor- 
tion of her husband’s property. If any child, however young, 
professed itself a Protestant, it was at once taken from the father’s 
care, and the Chancellor could oblige the father to declare upon 
oath the value of his property, both real and personal, and could 
assign for the present maintenance and future portion of the con- 
verted child such proportion of that property as the court might 
decree. No Catholic could be guardian either to his own children 
or to those of another person; and therefore a Catholic who died 
while his children were minors had the bitterness of reflecting 
upon his death-bed that they must pass into the care of Protest- 
ants. An annuity of from twenty to forty pounds was provided as 
a bribe for every priest who would become a Protestant. To 
convert a Protestant to Catholicism was a capital offence. In 
every walk of life, the Catholic was pursued by persecution or 
restriction. Except in the linen trade, he could not have more 
than two apprentices. He could not possess a horse of the value 
of more than five pounds, and any Protestant, on giving him five 
pounds, could take his horse. He was compelled to pay double 
to the militia. He was forbidden, except under particular condi- 
tions, to live in Galway or Limerick. In case of war with a 
Catholic power, the Catholics were obliged to reimburse the dam- 
age done by the enemy’s privateers. The Legislature, it is true, 
did not venture absolutely to suppress their worship, but it ex- 
isted only by a doubtful connivance—stigmatized as if it were a 
species of licensed prostitution, and subject to conditions which, 
if they had been enforced, would have rendered its continuance 
impossible. An old law which prohibited it, and another which 
enjoined attendance at the Anglican worship, remained unre- 
pealed, and might at any time be revived; and the former was, 
in fact, enforced during the Scotch rebellion of 1715. The parish 
priests, who alone were allowed to officiate, were compelled to be 
registered, and were forbidden to keep curates or to officiate any- 
where except in their own parishes. The chapels might not have 
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bells or steeples. No crosses might be publicly erected. Pil- 
grimages to the holy wells were forbidden. Not only all monks 
and friars, but also all Catholic archbishops, bishops, deacons, and 
other dignitaries, were ordered by a certain day to leave the 
country ; and if after that date they were found in Ireland they 
were liable to be first imprisoned and then banished ; and if after 
that banishment they returned to discharge their duty in their 
dioceses, they were liable to the punishment of death. To facili- 
tate the discovery of offences against the code, two justices of the 
peace might at any time compel any Catholic of eighteen years of 
age to declare when and where he last heard Mass, what persons 
were present, and who officiated; and if he refused to give evi- 
dence they might imprison him for twelve months, or until he 
paid a fine of twenty pounds. Any one who harbored ecclesias- 
tics from beyond the seas was subject to fines which for the third 
offence amounted to confiscation of all his goods. A graduated 
scale of rewards was offered for the discovery of Catholic bishops, 
priests, and schoolmasters; and a resolution of the House of Com- 
mons pronounced ‘the prosecuting and informing against Papists 
an honorable service to the Government.” 

Under laws of this description, what wonder that Ireland was 
kept for years in almost absolute tranquillity. There was, it is 
true, an Irish parliament, but it was composed of Protestants, 
elected by the small Protestant minority of the inhabitants, and 
the only vestige of independence that this parliament ever mani- 
fested was when a collision occurred between the selfish interests 
of those in whose hands all power was concentrated. However, 
towards the end. of the eighteenth century, some signs of return- 
ing life began to show themselves. There was a brief period 
when the sessions of parliament were lighted up by the patri- 
otic eloquence of Henry Flood and Henry Grattan, who dared 
to claim of England some consideration of the rights of their na- 
tive land. But the hopes of moderate reforms which were for a 
moment awakened were doomed to disappointment, and Grattan 
retired from public life. Soon more violent counsels prevailed, 
leading the way to the unfortunate rebellion of 1798, which was 
soon put down, and in such a cruel manner that Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, who was sent io replace the commander-in-chief, said 
that “every cruelty that could be committed by Cossacks and 
Calmucks has been committed here. The manner in which the 
troops have been employed would ruin the best in Europe.” 
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Ireland was once more lying crushed and exhausted. Here was 
an opportunity which Mr. Pitt was not slow to avail himself of, 
and by aseries of bargainings which to this day seem, in Irish 
eyes, thoroughly disgraceful, a majority of a parliament, which 
was packed with venal placemen, and did in no sense fairly rep- 
resent the nation, was, in 1800, secured to vote for the act of 
Union with England. But who can be surprised that this act of 
Union has always been an offence to the Irish people ?_ Who can 
be surprised that agitation for its repeal has never ceased? At 
last these complaints reached the ear of an English statesman. 
In 1886 Mr. Gladstone brought forward in the House of Commons 
a bill which proposed to give to Ireland the Home Rule that the 
Irish people demanded. In a few weeks this bill was defeated 
by a decided majority ; yet to-day this question of Home Rule 
for Ireland is still the most important question before the people 
of all the British islands. 

It is probable that the merits of this question are very inade- 
quately understood by the American people. The prevailing 
ignorance is owing in a measure to the fact that there has been 
no concise, clear, and attractive history which could be readily 
obtained. It is therefore fortunate that the Messrs. Putnams 
have added the “Story of Ireland” to the series to which they 
have given the name of the “Story of the Nations.” This little 
volume will very soon satisfy the reader as to the reasons of the 
present wretched condition of Ireland, and will perhaps draw out 
warm sympathy for its people; but the question of Home Rule is 
a larger and a more difficult one. Even the authoress of the 
“‘Story ” offers no decided opinion. She closes with the follow- 
ing words: 

“Set before a stranger to the whole Irish problem—if so favored 
an individual exists upon the habitable globe—a map of the 
British islands, and ask him whether it seems to him inevitable 
that they should remain forever united, and we can scarcely 
doubt that his reply would be in the affirmative. This being so, 
we have at least, it will be said, one fact, one sea-rock high above 
the reach of waves or spray But Irishmer have been declared 
by a great and certainly not an unfavorable critic—Mr. Matthew 
Arnold—to be ‘ eternal rebels against the despotism of fact.’ If 
this is so—and who upon the Irish side of the channel can wholly 
and absolutely deny the assertion ?—then our poor standing point 
is plucked from under our feet, and we are all abroad upon the 
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waves again. Will Home Rule, or would Home Rule, it has been 
asked, recognize this fact as one of the immutable ones, or would 
it sooner or later incline to think that with a little determination, 
a little manipulation, the so-called fact would politely cease to be 
a fact at all? It is difficult to say, and until an answer is defi- 
nitely received it does not perhaps argue any specially sloth-like 
clinging to the known, in preference to the unknown, to admit 
that there is for ordinary minds some slight craning at the fence, 
some not altogether unnatural alarm as to the ground that is to 
be found on the other side of it. ‘ Well, how do you feel about 
Home Rule, now that it seems to be really coming ? some one 
inquired last spring of an humble but life-long Nationalist. 
‘’Deed, sir, to tell the truth, I feel as if I'd been calling for the 
moon all me life, and was told it was comirg down this evening 
into me back garden!’ was the answer. It is not until a great 
change is actually on top of us, till the gulf yawns big and black 
under our very eyes, that we fully realize what it means or what 
it may come to mean. 

“The old state of things, we then begin to say to ourselves, was 
really very inconvenient, very trying to our tempers and pa- 
tience, but at least we know the worst of it. Of the untraveled 
future we know nothing. It fronts us, with hands folded, smiling 
blankly. It may be a great deal better than we expect, but, on 
the other hand, it may be worse, and in ways, too, which as yet 


we hardly foresee.” 
WiuiaM L. KINGSLEY. 


Dr. Wootsey’s Szermons.*—-We welcome for ourselves and 
our readers this new edition of these admirable sermons—so sim- 
ple and strong, so individual and yet speaking to the conscious 
experience of every Christian. As we read these pages, we seem 
to hear the tones in which they were uttered; and so long as 
they shall be perused by any who heard them, so long will they 
recall the plaintive yet impressive tones in which they were de- 
livered. For reasons not a few, they will be valued for a long 
time in the future as a collection of unique interest and will inspire, 
we trust, the production of many other discourses which like 
them shall combine refined culture and practical insight, profound 
humility with the authority of strong convictions and a tender love 

* The Religion of the Present and of the Future: Sermons preached chiefly at 
Yale College. By TuEoporE D. Woonszy. New Edition. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1887. 
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for the souls of men. The only difference between this and the 
first edition, is in the substitution of four choice discourses, for 
four which have been displaced. There are few of the author’s 
old pupils and old friends who will read without emotion the fol- 
lowing dedication. ‘To those who have now and then heard 
my voice in the pulpit of Yale College, and especially to the 
graduates, who have gone forth from these halls, leaving me 
here until now when my time of graduation is nearly come, I 
affectionately inscribe these discourses, as an acknowledgment of 
the respect and love which they have shown me.” 


Curist1an Facts anp Forces* is the title of a volume of 
sermons, twenty in number, that were preached during the past 
year in the Center church of New Haven, by the Rev. Newman 
Smythe. The great “Christian fact” is that Christ Jesus has 
come into the world with the distinct purpose to introduce among 
men a new remedial “force,” which shall everywhere make itself 
felt for good. This force, which has already wrought such changes 
in the world, is still as efficacious as ever it was; and the object 
of the preacher is to show how this force is adapted to meet the 
varying wants of men, women, and children to-day. The sermons 
are as far as possible from being moral essays. There is no re- 
threshing of thrice threshed grain. The preacher is convinced 
himself that the remedy brought by Christ is still ‘‘the power of 
God unto the salvation of every one who believes,” and he delivers 
his message with a confident and a courageous spirit which can 
but inspire those who read with similar confidence aad courage. 
He says: “ Because I have seen the Lord Jesus Christ everywhere 
answering human life, meeting all the tides of the human soul, 
and letting them break, and grow still, upon the great positiveness 
of his Gospel, therefore I believe that he is the sure and abiding 
Word of God. Because I have seen Jesus Christ in the midst of 
men putting his strength of God beneath their integrity, envelop- 
ing their personal consciousness with his presence of God’s right- 
eousness, surrounding their restlessness with God’s rest, and 
opening all their selfishness out into the largeness of his love; 
because I have seen Jesus Christ holding calm and strong in his 
assurance of the heavenly Father, and the eternal life, the wills 
of men that else would have grown faint, and the hearts of women 


* Christian Facts and Forces. By Newman Smytoe. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 12mo., pp. 267. 
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that else would have ceased to beat; because I have seen Jesus 
Christ, and may behold him upon any day, and in any town or 
city throughout the world, going before his disciples, and answer- 
ing still with his grand, triumphant “verilies” the men and 
women who have followed him, and who look up into his revelation 
of God, and will do his will on earth, therefore, I believe him to 
be the true Messiah, the Son of God, the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life.” As might be expected, in a preacher who has such 
strong confidence in the eternal “verilies,” the spirit of his ser- 
mons is invariably hopeful and cheering. What he says on page 
111 might be applied to him. “Those men who have really seen 
evil things, and fought with all their might against the sins of 
the world, have been as a rule not only the bravest men, . . but 
also the cheeriest, the most hopeful men. It is your indifferent 
man—the man who does not lift a finger to take any burden off 
from men’s shoulders, the man who has not the soul to commit 
himself against any wrong—who fears that the country is going 
to destruction,—as it might for all him.” Sti!l more noticeable 
in these sermons is the spirit of genuine and unmistakable sym- 
pathy with humanity in all its manifestations. The weak, the 
timid, the tempted are especially kept in mind, and a word of 
comfort and encouragement is ever ready for them. The children 
are made to feel that they are not forgotten. Those who are 
discouraged in their endeavors to do good, and find that they 
have “run straight against some dead wall of indifference, or 
found some custom fortified against them, or some wrong method 
entrenched in some good institution,” are urged to keep on and 
not to cease their efforts. This kindly sympathy, too, is mani- 
fested, as far as possible for those who are low down in the scale 
of life. He says: ‘‘You go down the street, and pass some one 
who is only another of the multitude of human beings of whom 
there seem sometimes to be already many more than there is any 
use for on this earth. You do not know the man, and you do not 
want to know him.” Yet even “that common-place man whom 
we do not know, that poor man whom we may help,” belongs to 
our common humanity. Christ has that man constantly in mind, 
and he is not to be passed by contemptuously. It is never to be 
forgotten that we are all children of the same Father. 

The sermons of a preacher who believes thus confidently in the 
never failing power of the Gospel, who feels warm sympathy for 
all the common needs of men, who is bold to rebuke all manifes- 
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tation of meanness or of selfishness, all “dullness and bluntness 
of feeling” to noble and generous things, and who has ever a 
word of cheer for those who are striving to do right, are surely 
sermons for the present times, and, whether listened to or read, 
will everywhere be felt to be stimulating and uplifting. 

WiiuiaM L. KINGSLEY. 


Hutton Essays.*—The “modern guides of English thought” 
who are made the subjects of these Essays, are Thomas Carlyle, 
Cardinal Newman, Matthew Arnold, George Eliot—as author and 
as in her life and letters—and Frederic Denison Maurice. 

To some, we wish we could say to many of our readers, Mr. 
Hutton, as a writer, is no stranger. A few know him as one of the 
two co-editors of The Spectator, for which he has been largely re- 
sponsible since 1861. Previous to this he had been editor and con- 
tributor for several journals, and had attained a high reputation 
as a liberal thinker and actor in Politics and Reform, and also as 
an able critic and student in Letters and Religious Thought. 
Born and bred a Unitarian and educated at University col- 
lege, he early came under the influence of Rev. James Martineau, 
Cardinal Newman, and Rey. F. D. Maurice, and finally emerged 
in his early manhood as a Broad Churchman of an earnest 
and solid type, with positive and.outspoken convictions in 
Theology and Philosophy, with warm practical sympathies for 
an earnest Christianity; in Biblical criticism most tolerant 
and catholic, in Theology emphatically broad minded, and 
yet in devout feeling positive and warm hearted. The thought- 
ful papers which are unmistakably from his pen are enriched 
from a wide range of critical knowledge in literature and philos- 
ophy, and are at once solid and fluent, positive and genial, and 
invariably characterized by a warm and earnest sympathy with 
truth and goodness, as also by a positive and sometimes startling 
earnestness. Not a few of these articles are copied in whole or 
in part in some of our journals, and are easily recognized as from 
his pen, even when the source is not indicated from which they 
are derived. The constant readers of 7’he Spectator expect to 
find in every weekly issue something characteristic from Mr. 
Hutton, and they are rarely if ever disappointed. It were well 
for philosophy and criticism in our country, to say nothing of our 


* Essays on some of the modern guides of English Thought in matters of Faith. 
By Ricnarp Hott Hutton. London: MacMillan & Co., and New York. 1887. 
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politics, had we a weekly periodical of the type and excellence of 
the journal which he has done so much to form. 

It was most fortunate for us that Mr. Hutton and Mr. Townsend 
became co-editors of this paper in 1861, and that from the very 
beginning of our great conflict its influence was boldly and bravely 
thrown upon the side of Freedom aud our National integrity. 
This was done at a serious loss of patronage, prestige, and income, 
but it was done fearlessly and perseveringly till the end. We are 
not aware that this fact was ever extensively known in this coun- 
try, or that it has ever been recognized by any expression of per- 
sonal or public gratitude. The files of The Spectator speak for 
themselves, and to any one who reads them now, and knows against 
what odds their arguments and appeals were uttered, they make 
an appeal for grateful recognition to which many of our citizens 
would delight to respond, could they greet upon these shores 
the writer who stood so boldly with us in our country’s hour of 
trial. 

It is interesting also to know that before the transcendant 
genius of Abraham Lincoln had begun toe be appreciated by any 
one of our publicists, our shrewd and sympathizing friends of 
The Spectator were the earliest to do homage to his genius and 
foremost to recognize the inspiration of his words. 

Besides his manifold and weighty editorials on political, philo- 
sophical, theological, and literary themes, Mr. Hutton has contrib- 
uted several weighty literary and philosophical articles for the 
prominent periodicals of Great Britain. The most important of 
these were collected several years since in two volumes, under 
the title of “Essays: Theological and Literary,” which have 
passed to a second edition, and from which the Literary Essays 
were republished by Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia. All of 
these Essays take very high rank in our modern critical literature, 
and some of them are of unique excellence. 

The essays in the volume before us are of characteristic excel- 
lence, and meet the tastes and wants of a very wide circle of 
readers. The catholic taste and appreciative criticism which does 
sympathizing justice to the five writers who represent extremes 
of opinion so far removed as those named in the title page of 
this attractive volume, and the fearless analysis with which the 
moral and intellectual foibles of some of these idols of the hour 
are subjected impart to each one of these essays a peculiar charm, 
and should command for the volume an extensive circulation. 
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Could a selection be made from the briefer articles of perma- 
nent interest which for so many years have made the columns of 
The Spectator so attractive, a most important addition would be 
made to our better literature which could not fail to be appreci- 
ated in America, if not in England. Now that MacMillan & Co. 
add “and New York” to London, on the title page of their pub- 
lications, possibly they might be induced to provide so charming an 
addition to our literature. They would at least receive the thanks 
of not a few of Mr. Hutton’s American friends and admirers. 

NoaH PORTER. 


Dr. Morris’s treatise entitled: Is TnHeRE SALVATION AFTER 
Deatu?*—which has reached a second edition, is an able, frank 
anc manly discussion of the question, whether there is any reason 
to expect or believe that the offer of the gospel will be made in 
the next world to those to whom it is not made in this. After 
some preliminary statements, he comes to the fundamental inquiry 
whether there is any reason to hope for a change of character 
from sin to holiness in the future life. In the natural tendency of 
sin to become permanent, and in the retribution which conscience 
immediately after death inevitably brings in the open presence of 
the Holy One, and in the impossibility of proving that any disciplin- 
ary process would prove effectual, he finds no ground of hope from 
the natural faculties of the human soul, and then takes up the main 
question whether there may not be a change of character and 
condition in the future world, wrought through a proclamation 
of the gospel there. 

The arguments from the Scriptures urged in support of this 
theory he divides into seven classes, and examines each in detail. 
In this chapter many good remarks and strong pvints are made; 
but the argument on the whole would gain in force to some 
minds if presented in a more thoroughly exegetical form, although 
others probably would be repelled by this style of writing. If it 
had been also frankly admitted that 1 Peter iii. 19, 20, in its natural 
meaning, does seem to teach the preaching of Christ in person, after 
his crucifixion, to those who had perished in the flood, yet so little 
can be made of it, standing as it does alone, confessedly obscure, with 
no hint as to the result, and in the entire silence of our Lord and 

* Is there Salvation after Death? A Treatise on the Gospel in the Intermediate 
State. By E. D. Morris, D.D., LL.D., Lane Theological Seminary. Second 
Edition. New York, 1887. 12mo., pp. 252. 
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the other books of the New Testament respecting it, that no 
general proposition can be solely rested upon it in support of a 
general offer of the gospel to the dead. If Christ’s mission to 
the under-world had this significance, it is certainly remarkable 
that our Lord is not recorded as having spoken a word concerning 
it, or cheered the hearts of his disciples with a single text respect- 
ing it. 

From particular passages of Scripture the author turns to an 
examination of the claim that its general testimony is in favor of 
the doctrine in question. The grounds of this claim are certain 
speculative propositions in which is wrapped up the substance of a 
very considerable divergence from the ordinarily accepted evan- 
gelical theology. The first of these is that Christ is the head of 
the whole human race. The Scriptures say he is the head of 
the redeemed, that is, of the church. Next it is said that Chris- 
tianity is the absolute and universal religion. But this does not 
prove that all will accept it, or that it will be in the futare, any- 
more than it has been in the past, offered to all. It is claimed, 
further, that the love of God points in this direction. But on the 
one hand this argument, without limitation, must certainly end in 
the unbiblical doctrine of a universal salvation, and on the other 
it takes no account of the fact that multitudes, in the exercise of 
their freedom, have in fact turned away from Christ. The next 
claim, that justice requires the offer of Christ to be made to all, 
involves the denial of the Scriptural declaration, that salvation is 
wholly of grace. After discussing these and similar processes of 
illegitimate reasoning, the author comes to the conclusion that 
they all rest upon the fandamental error of exalting speculative 
or merely sentimental tests or standards above the actual limi- 
tations or adjustments made by the plain declarations of the 
Scriptures. 

With this closes the strictly biblical argument. The next 
chapter, on the witness of Christian symbolism or the testimonies 
of the confessions of faith, is designed to show that the doctrine 
of a trans-mundane probation has gained no recognition in any 
creed of christendom, and instead of being a logical development 
of the historical confessions can only exist on their ruins. This 
view is farther strengthened by a discussion of the question how 
the dogma in question affects in particular the consensus of 
evangelical doctrine. Here he very justly says that two very 
diverse positions are assumed by the advocates of probation after 
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death. “The first describes it as a mere sentiment, a simple specu- 
lation, a problem in exegesis, an allowable form of opinion, but 
something of small theologic moment, quite admissible as a simple 
theory into the large circle of incidental beliefs. The second de- 
scribes it rather as having in itself vast revolutionary power, and 
destined to exert a strong formative influence on the opinions and 
teachings of the church of God henceforth.” Of these two 
descriptions he justly observes “‘that from the nature of the 
case, this opinion can never hide itself permanently in the 
cloister or the school, as a mere speculation: that at least in such 
a country as this, it must either live an evanescent life, or assume 
practical form, and claim the right both to regulate thought, and 
to influence the practical activities of the church. Once admitted 
as a Christian doctrine, it would at length compel a thorough 
reconstruction of the great fabric of Christian theology at almost 
every cardinal point,—the character, plan, and methods of God, 
moral government and sin and guilt, the mission of Christ and 
the scheme of grace, the idea as well as the range of salvation.” 
This result will scarcely be denied; but in this brief notice it is 
impossible to state in detail, as the author has done to a consider- 
able extent, the almost inevitable process. In the closing chapter 
the testimony of the so-called Christian consciousness is considered, 
and the utter invalidity of any claim it has, irrespective of the 
teaching of the Scriptures, to pronounce upon the question, is 
exhibited. 

The manifest endeavor of the author to state fairly the opinions 
of those from whom he differs, and his avoidance of all offensive 


personalities, are worthy of all commendation. 
GEORGE E. Day. 


Rev. Dr. Wittiam Hacun’s Lire Nores.*—Autobiographi- 
cal sketches, written by men who have enjoyed opportunities of 
knowing the distinguished men of their age, form a department of 
literature which has a marked and distinct charm. Unfortunately 
it is a department in which our American literature is not 
especially rich ; so this volume by the Rev. Dr. Hague is the 
more deserving of notice. It gives a glimpse of school life in the 
City of New York from 1816 to 1824; of college life at Hamilton, 
New York; of seminary life at the theological schools at Prince- 

* Life Notes or Fifty Years’ Outlook; by Witt1am Haeue, D.D. Boston. 
12mo, pp. 362, 1888. 
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ton, New Jersey, and Newton, Massachusetts; of the pastorates 
of the author in several important Baptist churches in Providence, 
Boston, and elsewhere. The descriptions of the men of mark with 
whom he was brought in contact in all these places through along 
life contribute not a few valuable side-lights to the elucidation of 
the history of his times. 

The opening chapters of the volume—with an account of his 
own childhood at New Rochelle,—present a very charming picture 
of the large family circle of cultivated people of Huguenot descent, 
who for the past two centuries have made the whole region around 
the old “ manor ” of Pelham, in New York, famous as a center of re- 
fined hospitality. Dr. Hague relates the early impressions made 
upon him by his aged relatives who had themselves heard, from the 
lips of their parents, accounts of the dragonnades in France, of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the story of the sad fate 
of one of their own family, who had been “ dragged through the 
streets of Paris by the hair of the head.” It can be easily under- 
stood how such relations and such early impressions would, in the 
ease of Dr. Hague, lead to a strong faith in the doctrines of the 
Reformation, yet he tells us that these same early impressions did 
not prevent one of his cousins from entering the Roman Catholic 
Church. This was Mrs. Seton, who was in due time to be the 
founder of the order of “ Sisters of Charity” in the United States. 
The story is an instructive one; and it is certainly humiliating 
to find that it was possible that a gifted young woman, of Huguenot 
origin, could be “ staggered ” in her early faith and fall into “an 
agony of suspense” over the question which she herself thus 
states: “ As the Anglican Church recognizes the perfect validity 
of the Roman Catholic sacraments, while, on the other hand, the 
older Roman Church has never recognized the validity of the 
Anglican administration, am I not required, by a proper regard 
for my soul’s peace and safety, to place myself upon the ground 
that remains to both sides undisputed ?” This question, the impor- 
tance of which it seems was “ strengthened by her wsthetic tastes ” 
and a residence at a time of overwhelming sorrows in the hos- 
pitable home of the noble-souled Felichi” became the subject 
of oral and written discussions with Bishop Hobart of New 
York and Archbishop Carroll of Baltimore, the ‘ Primate of 
Baltimore.” The final “change of her ecclesiastical relations 
so stirred society” that it was deemed of sufficient importance 
to be published. There is something pathetic in the wail of 
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her elder sister: ‘‘She has gone over to the church that 
persecuted her ancestors.” The nephew of Mrs. Seton was James 
Roosevelt Bayley, “at first Rector of the Episcopal Church at 
Harlem, and then at last Roman Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore, 
Primate of America.” One of the interesting chapters of the 
book is an account of a long and friendly conversation between 
the Archbishop and his cousin Dr. Hague. The Archbishop ex- 
pressed a wish to know the reason of Dr. Hague’s religious faith, 
and said: “Tell me your story and I will tell you mine.” It is 
impossible to give, in the space at command, even an outline of 
what was said, but the result, as might be expected perhaps, was 
that each said to the other: “ If I had ever accepted your premise 
as a basis or starting point of reasoning .... I would have 
reached the same conclusion.” 

A chapter devoted to Dr. Hague’s early impressions of that 
remarkable personage in our American history, Aaron Burr, 
deserves more than a passing notice. The family relationship to 
his accomplished and brilliant wife gave the schoolboy almost 
daily opportunities for observing the charm of Col. Burr’s manner 
and conversation. Dr. Hague enlarges with enthusiasm upon the 
ease with which that accomplished man put himself in communi- 
cation “with people of every class, from the highest, to the low- 
est, from the most cultured to the rudest, old and young alike; 
instinctively quick to adjust himself, as to thought, tone, and 
manner, to any personal presence whatsoever, confident in his 
ability to win responsive feeling, and realize the aim, or even the 
whim, that may have impelled him at the time.” For illustration 
he describes the entrance of the Colonel into the parlor, once when 
he had himself been left there for a moment alone, “ his physique, 
air, style of movement, realize a boy’s highest ideal of the soldier 
and the gentleman; while his keen and genial glance and sunny 
smile, expressive of a personal interest as real as if I had been a 
Senator, awaken a feeling quickly responsive to the tone of cheer 
in his greeting: “ Well, Will, ’m glad to see you. Have they 
left you here alone?” Dr. Hague sums up the aggregate of the 
impression which this fascinating man made upon him as a boy, 
and says that Col. Burr realized to his youthful conception “ the 
highest type of cultured manhood, and awakened an intense desire 
to appropriate and assimilate the elements of manly power of which 
he was ever before me as the most complete exponent.” Writing 
when an octogenarian, Dr. Hague says: “I can truly affirm, that, 
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as a matter of personal experience, throughout the half century 
that followed, seldom, if ever, have I found myself tempted to 
give way to impatience, to anger, to peevishness, to the abandon- 
ment of self control, but that the image of Col. Burr has risen 
before me as a Mentor, rebuking the weakness and quickening 
manly resolution.” 

Dr. Hague has made some attempts to analyze the secret of the 
wonderful social success of Aaron Burr, and ascribes it to the 
never failing courtesy and cordiality which he manifested to all, 
and to his readiness to adapt himself to others, and to express in- 
terest in them, and sympathy for them. He pleased because, buoy- 
ant with life and enthusiasm, he sought to please. A careful con- 
sideration of this chapter might repay some of the young aspir- 
ants to social success at the present day. For some years, a type 
of character, that has long been known in Europe, has begun to 
be copied in this country. It consists in the adoption of a sort of 
blasé manner which seems designed to announce that the happy 
individual is so profoundly impressed with his own importance 
that he cannot possibly make an effort to please any one else; 
that he has already seen everything in the world that is worth 
seeing, and done everything that is worth doing; that he has 
judged everything, and has concluded that there is nothing more 
that can possibly interest him. With this, there is an effort to 
cultivate perfect inexpressiveness of manner, and to look down 
with a kind of pitiful condescension on the weakness of those who 
manifest any capacity for hearty enjoyment or any indication of 
enthusiasm or interest in anything. Aaron Burr certainly did not 
affect a Buddhist’s stolidity; and a profound contemplation of 
nothing is not the highest achievement of the human intellect. 

Dr. Hague also says that Col. Burr was as minutely particular 
as Lord Chesterfield himself, who was to him a typical character, 
in all his ideas of what was gentlemanly. He was in the habit of 
emphasizing the smallest things pertaining to conduct as of im- 
portance. ‘“ Remember, sir,” he said, “no gentleman will be seen 
smoking on the streets.” Unfortunately, in these days, we must 
acknowledge that men who in most things act in a gentlemanly 
way do ‘smoke in the streets.” It is encouraging, however, to 
find that the latest results of the study of sociology agree with 
the views of the American Lord Chesterfield. In one of the latest 
numbers of the Jndependent which lies on the table before us, 
a well known scientist explains at great length how it comes about 
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that a great many things which it might be proper for a man to 
do “if he were alone in a forest ” become highly improper if done 
on a crowded street. It is to be supposed, as a natural inference, 
that this distinguished scholar would say that no gentleman on a 
crowded street will, while breathing pure air himself, puff out 
tobacco smoke, which, as it is goes behind him, will be almost 
certain to be taken at once into the lungs of some unsuspecting 
person to whom the smell is nauseous. And do not even smokers 
themselves think that all tobacco, smoked by people whom they 
don’t know, is vile? The late Professor Thacher used to tell a 
story of one of his colleagues with whom he was walking in the 
neighborhood of New Haven Green, when a garbage collector 
passed them, with the stump of a cigar in his mouth, whose dress 
was filthy, whose whole appearance was disreputable, and who was 
carrying a fragrant pail. The gentleman with whom he was walk- 
ing, said: “I like that ! there we see all the unities strikingly in 


harmony !” 
WILuiaM L, KINGSLEY. 


Arr Amateur.—With the advancing interest in Art, which is 
so noticeably manifest in the various Art centers of the country, 
there has been even a more widespread advance in all that tends 
in any way to household decoration. Those who can remember 
the bare and comfortless rooms which were not uncommon even 
ten years ago, recognize the change which is everywhere mani- 
fest. Vast numbers of our American homes have come to look 
bright and attractive, which once were most severely destitute 
of anything that approached the ornamental. There is still much 
that might be accomplished to raise the general standard of 
taste, and especially to instruct and guide the increasing army of 
home workers, who are asking themselves what they can do in a 
truly artistic way. During the coming year, the Art Amateur 
will devote even more attention than heretofore to this interest- 
ing and practical subject of house decoration. The other depart- 
ments, relating to Art in the bousehold, are so numerous and are 
all so admirably treated and illustrated in each number, that 
we cannot but hazard the assertion that any family that has ever 
had a single number of the magazine in the house will not be 
satisfied till it has become a monthly visitor. Price $4 a year; 
single number, 35 cents. Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, 


New York. 
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Works on PuiLosopHy AND PsycHo.oey. 


Tue Srysert Commission ON SprriruaLism.*—As we are told 
in the address to the trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, 
with which this book opens, “the late Mr. Henry Seybert during 
his lifetime was known as an enthusiastic believer in Modern 
Spiritualism.” Shortly before his death he gave to the Univer- 
sity a sum of money sufficient to endow a chair 0” philosophy, on 
condition that the University should appoint a Commission to in- 
vestigate, among other religious systems which assume to represent 
the truth, particularly the one in which he so ardently believed. 

The report of the Commission appointed is easily summarized, 
although the evidence on which the conclusion is based is ex- 
tended through one hundred and fifty pages. The Commission 
made every effort to have professional mediums exhibit before 
them the mysterious phenomena in which their art consists, but 
discovered nothing but proofs of the most vulgar and generally 
clumsy fraud. They render a verdict, in terms of concealed or 
overt sarcasm, according to the facts which they observed. For 
this they are not to be blamed, although in certain places they 
have indulged in an unnecessary lowering of the dignity of tone 
befitting a commission so constituted and authorized. 

It cannot be expected, however, that this report called “ pre- 
liminary ” will satisfy anyone. The verdict of mere fraud doubt- 
less belongs to the case of those whom the commission had the 
opportunity of investigating. But it has too often shown its 
powerlessness with reference to the entire class of phenomena 
to which Modern Spiritualism appeals. Indeed, of late, certain 
glimpses into possible connections of many of these phenomena 
with those of hypnotism, hallucination, and various neurological 
conditions of a pathological kind, have tended greatly to broaden 
the field of possible inquiry. We advise the Commission to mag- 
nify their office and enter this larger field. 

The only contribution of any value to the general subject made 
by this Commission thus far, is the report of Professor Fullerton con- 
cerning Zoellner’s spiritistic experiments with the medium Slade. 
This report, on the whole, tends to weaken the value of Zoell- 
ner’s testimony. It does not, however, explain the phenomena. 
We wait for more light. 

* The Seybert Commission on Spiritualism. Preliminary report of the Commis- 
sion appointed by the University of Pennsylvania to investigate Modern Spiritu- 


alism, in accordance with the request of the late Henry Seybert. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Oo., 1887. 
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Intropuction To Psycuotoaicat Turory.*—“ The aim of this 

work,” says the author in his Preface, “is given in its title: First, 
it is an ‘Introduction’ only, and does not go into the details or 
the literature of the subject. . . . Secondly, it is an introduction 
to psychological theory, and aims less at a knowledge of facts than 
at an understanding of principles.” Accordingly, after an open- 
ing chapter on the nature and method of Psychology, we have 
treated in Part I. “ the Factors of the Mental Life,” and in Part IL. 
“the Factors in Combination.” This division results in no little 
repetition and crossing back and forth in the discussion of the 
separate topics. Thus sensation is treated in part first, and per- 
ception in part second ; the mechanism and cerebral theory of re- 
production are topics forming chapters in part first, but the forms 
of reproduction are reserved for part second ; the “ thought factor” 
is got ready for action in part first, but it apparently gets itself 
into action as a “thought process” oaly when part second is 
reached ; the subject of the mental life, which certainly requires 
that the factors should be in combination, is nevertheless polemi- 
cally discussed among the factors of the mental life, at the very 
beginning of the book, while its interaction with the body is 
considered at nearly the close. 

The excellences of this work are those which mark the other 
productions of the author. The statement of views is clear and 
rhetorically effective; and is not infrequently decidedly brilliant 
and even epigrammatic. It is never “ dull” philosophy which we 
come across in these pages, although it is sometimes “ crabbed.”’ 
The polemic in which the book abounds is for the most part sharp 
and spirited, whether or not it be judicious and convincing. Some 
of its criticism is subtle ; and a fair, perhaps a generous, amount 
of information on current psychological questions is in general 
displayed. 

We feel confident, however, that the more thoughtful, intelli- 
gent, and truth-seeking readers of this book will lay it down with 
a feeling of disappointment. Its method is not that of patient, 
candid seeking, and cordial reception of truth ; nor does it show 
the calm, well-balanced mind which philosophy requires. Its lan- 
guage is often needlessly irritating and offensive to those whose 
points of view and conclusions differ from the author; it is some- 
times undignified,—the jaunty, semi-jocose manner, with which 


* Introduction to Psychological Theory. By BorpEN P. Bowne, Professor of 
Philosophy in Boston University. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1887. 
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we are familiar in newspapers not of the highest order. Thus we 
have references to the “circle-squaring type of minds ;” those who 
have not yet abandoned “the attempt to tell how or why, nervous 
action is followed by sensation” (p. 41); and we are told that 
“ eoncerning the particular form of the nervous action nothing can 
be known !” (p. 46); though, since “ vibrations are always fashion- 
able, we may view it as a species of vibration, etc.” Indeed, we 
cannot help feeling that it is a pity to have acerbity of judgment 
and temper, and smartness of tone, mar so much in Professor 
Bowne’s book which would otherwise be good and helpful read- 
ing. 

“The plan of the work,” we are told in the Preface, precludes 
much attention to physiological psychology. As a matter of fact, 
however, considerable attention is given to this branch of the 
science, and that by no means of the most polite, not to say flat- 
tering kind. Indeed,a by no means small portion of the book 
consists either of polemical treatment of the contributions made 
by physiology to psychology, or of a re-statement, for purposes of 
the author’s theory, of these same contributions. We do not be- 
lieve that a single intelligent adherent of views at all resembling 

those against which Professor Bowne directs his shafts of irony 
and ridicule will be influenced to modify them by this criticism ; 
and we fear that inquirers into the truth on those subjects with 
which physiological psychology deals will be little informed or 
helped by it. Surely, from whatever point of view the author is 
inclined to consider his book, he might have spared himself the 
trouble of remarking upon the exploded “separate cell theory” 
as a current form of materialism in cerebral localization. 

We have not space to consider the treatment which Professor 
Bowne gives to the subjects of the separate chapters. His treat- 
ment of the “sensations” is quite unsatisfactory. The division 
of them into extra-organic, organic, and subjective, is untenable 
(p. 40); and indeed, he seems himself to depart from it later on 
(p. 59). Here facts and opinions in physiological psychology are 
constantly referred to in a way to confuse and mislead the unin- 
formed reader. 

The later chapters on the thought factor and on perception are 
much better than the earlier chapters. Perception is correctly 
stated to be a process into which all forms of mental activity enter 
to a greater or less degree. An attack, showing acute reasoning, 
is made upon that “common-sense realism,” which has until re- 
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cently been a kind of standard or orthodox philosophy in this 
country, as an importation largely from Scotland; but which is 
now rapidly everywhere being abandoned as most untenable. But 
perhaps the best chapter in the book is the one entitled “The 
Thonght Factor”; in this chapter (as elsewhere, and notably in 
treating of space and of the connection of body and soul) Profes- 
sor Bowne has followed Lotze closely and somewhat minutely. 

We note, in closing, that the author also adopts the view of the 
same German thinker in denying the “ natural immortality” of 
the soul, and bases the claim to immortality for man solely on the 
formal principle : “ Those things that have perennial significance 
for the Universe will abide” (p. 316 f.); therefore, since only 
moral goodness, or the moral personality, has absolute worth, we 
must rely on moral nature and revelation for our argument, faith, 
or hope, touching this subject. Metaphysics is agnostic here. 


Tue Science or Tuovcur.*—Under this title the celebrated 
author presents us with no compact and systematic treatment of 
the human thinking faculty, such as to merit the word “Science,” 
but with a number of rather miscellaneous essays somewhat loosely 
hung together upon the thread of a theory. Accordingly the book, 
although abounding in interesting and suggestive passages, has the 
appearance of being made up for the disposal of material collected 
in the “workshop” of the philologue rather than constructed 
out of resources won by genuine philosophical research. The 
first volume, after two chapters on ‘the constituent elements of 
thought,” and on “thought and language,” discusses Kant’s philoso- 
phy, Darwinism as falsely holding that an animal with language 
can have been developed from one without it; and then spends 
many pages in defending Heyse’s view, that the sounds of roots 
are derived from the rings, given out by different substances 
when struck (the so-called “ding-dong” theory of the origin of 
language), and in commending and expounding Professor Noiré’s 
tenet, that “no concept can be framed without a name, and no 
name can be framed without a concept.” The second volume 
contains nearly two hundred pages of technical philology, concern- 
ing “the roots of Sanscrit,” and “the formation of words.” The 
book then closes with a short chapter on “ propositions and syllo- 


* The Science of Thought; by F. Max Mitten. New York: Chas. Scribner's 
Sons. 1887. 
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gisms,” and a somewhat lengthy recapitulation. Numerous shorter 
or longer excursions occur. 

Miller’s statements in this book as elsewhere, are often so un- 
qualified as to be striking without being convincing to reflective 
minds. In the Preface (p. x.) we are told that the outcome of his 
system may, “not unfairly” be represented as being that “there 
is no such thing as intellect, understanding, mind, and reason, 
but that all these are only different aspects of language.” Later 
on (p. 27) the remark of the Indian commentator is quoted with 
approval; “when one thing cannot exist without the other, the 
two are said to be identical.” By language, says Miiller (p. 28), 
“we mean what the Greeks called Logos, word and meaning in 
one, or rather something of which word and meaning are only, as 
it were the two sides.” In his historical Introduction to Miller’s 
Translation of Kant, Professor Noiré, whom the author of this 
work on the “Science of Thought” commends so highly, frequent- 
ly represents the relation between thought and language as one 
of identity. The only satisfying way to study the growth of mind 
is in the history of language. Language is “subjective nature.” 

Now, strictly speaking, such a claim as that mentioned above, 
is not simply doubtful or untenable, it is even unintelligible and 
absurd. For what can be meant by identifying language and 
thought, or—-in the simplest case—the conception and the root 
which serves as its name. Words, apart from the feelings, mental 
images, volitions, or forms of abstract thought, which they support 
and express, are not a whit essentially different from all other 
physical changes. They are motions, mere motions, in molecules 
and masses of matter. On the utterer’s part they are molecular 
changes in certain cerebral areas; then in certain down-going ner- 
vous tracts; then in the vocal organs or muscles of hand and arm 
(in the case of written words). Between the utterer and the receiver 
of these words are nothing but acoustic waves or waves of luminifer- 
ous ether. On the receiver’s part, words are vibrations of the ear- 
drum, connecting chain of bones, fluids, and otoliths, etc., of the 
inner ear; then molecular agitations of the organ of Corti; then 
nerve-commotions in certain up-going nervous tracts, and finally 
in certain cerebral regions. In all this their being, from one brain, 
mid-air, to another brain, words are no more to be identified with 
thoughts than sensations of blue and red and green are with nerve- 
action in the retina, the corpora quadrigemina, and “ sight-centres ” 
of the cerebrum, To speak of language as identical with thought 
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is indeed another one of the many instances of mistaking mere 
words for real, clear conceptions. We are curious to know what 
thought in Miller’s mind is identical with the word “language, ” 
what conception with the word “ word.” 

But probably tke author’s statement must not be taken seriously, 
If, however, he intended simply to maintain that the relation of 
language and thought is one of the most close and complete 
dependence (although not indentity), so that we can form no con- 
ception except as belonging to a name, we can discover in his 
treatise no sufficient proof even of this, It appears to add nothing 
whatever to the discussion and comprehension of the old and 
much debated problems. Moreover, what little evidence we can 
appeal to, of the nature of fact, seems to show that some appreci- 
able progress can be made in thought—i. e. in the forming of 
abstract conceptions and logical judgment—without use of the 
power of naming. 

As for the author’s peculiar form of Monism, it is certainly not 
a legitimate deduction from any genuine discoveries touching 
the real relations of thought and language, but may be considered 
a quite foreign affair. 





